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TWO SPECIAL OFFERS 


to new subscribers for a limited time only, in connection with The Critic. 


The Critic, now in its 20th year, keeps its readers in touch with the newest and best in literature, 
music, the drama, and art. Its contributors are the ablest. Its illustrations are unique. 


Marion Harland’s Literary Hearthstones 


Any one volume (either “Charlotte Bronte” 07 “William Cowper”) each . . . $1.50 
22 MUMDETS . . . . . . 200 
The handsome CHRISTMAS NUMBER Of 1899 20 

$3.70 
NOW AT THE SPECIAL PRICE OF $2.50 


“For daintiness, beauty, and convenience, there ts nothing in the line of Shakespeariana to equal 
the ‘Ariel Shakespeare. Unstinted praise must be accorded to this edition.’-—Boston Times. 


Shakespeare at 4/2 price 


Any 15 volumes of the ARIEL SHAKESPEARE and | The 40 volumes of the ARIEL SHAKESPEARE and 
THE Critic for 1900 ($10.00), for. . . $5.00 THE Critic for 1900 ($18.00), for . . $10.00 


Size of volume large type; with 500 charming illustrations, contains excellent annotations. 


*" SAMPLE VOLUME AND SAMPLE CRITIC SENT ON REQUEST : 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 27 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. || 


HAVE JUST ISSUED | 
A New Book by Dr. Hudson 


THE DIVINE | 
PEDIGREE OF MAN 


By THomson JAY Hupson, LL.D. 
12mo, $1.50. 


Dr. Hudson's new book presents an original interpretation 
of the facts which have_been accumulated by the labors of 
evolutionists, Haeckel, Darwin, Spencer, and the rest; and, 
in an argument founded on a demonstration of the fact that 
the God-like powers of man exist potentially in the lowest 
forms of life known to us, strengthens the belief in Christian 
Theism and deals a formidable blow to the position assumed 
by atheists. Dr. Hudson’s conception of evolution is worked 
out with the same avoidance of vague theory, and the same 
adherence to a basis of well-authenticated facts and to cogent 
and logical reasoning. which characterize his former works. 

t will prove a helpful and interesting work to every thoughtful 
man and woman. 


DR. HUDSON’S FORMER WORKS 
THE LAW OF PSYCHIC PHENOMENA 
26th Thousand. 12mo, $1.50. 
A SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRATION OF 


THE FUTURE LIFE 
8th Thousand. $1.50. 


Your 


depends largely upon the suc- 
cess of the firm you work for. 

You will find that success is 
not very elusive if you take the 
agency for 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The Saturday Evening Post 


because these are two of the 
most successful periodicals in 
America. 


We want reliable, competent, 
ambitious agents in every town. 


The commissions on all sub- 
scriptions, and the rebates for 
large clubs, are liberal enough to 
make every good agent happy. 

And $18,000 in addition to all 
commissions and rebates, which 
is to be divided among 764 of 
the best agents at the end of the 
season, will add a good deal to 
that happiness. , 

_ Write for particulars. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


For sale by bookseliers generally, or mailed on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The Outlook 


Some of the Notable Publications of 1899 
By THE MACMILLAN COMPANY: 


\DAMS.—European History: An 
Outline of its Development. By 
GEORGE B. ADAMS, Yale University. 

%1.40 


APPIAN.—The Roman History of 
Appian of Alexandria. By HORACE 
WHITE. Two vols., $3.00 net 


BpAILEY.—The Principles of Agri- 
culture. By L. ,H. BAILEY, Cornell 
University. 81.25 

BOTSFORD.—A History of Greece 
for High Schools and Academies. 
By GEORGE W. BOTSFORD, 


%1.10 xet 


BRAD FORD.—The Lesson of Popu- 
lar Government. By GAMALIEL 
BRADFORD. Two vols., 


BRANDES.—Williain Shakespeare. 
Cheaper etition one volume. By 
GEORG BRANDES. 82.60 net 


BROWN.—The Development of 
Thrift. By MARY W. BROWN. $1.00 


CASTLE.—Young April. By EGER- 
TON CASTLE, author of “ The Pride of 
Jennico.”’ 


CHURCHILL.—Richard Carvel. By 
WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


285,000/NV LESS THAN7 MONTHS 
COMAN and KENDALL.—A His- 


tory of England for High Schools 
and Academies. By KATHARINE 
COMAN and ELIZABETH K. KEN- 
DALL. 


CRAWFORD.—Via Crucis. A Ro- 
mance of the. Second Crusade. By F. 
MARION .CRAWFORD, author of 


Saracinesca.’’ 


CROSS.—The Development of the 
English Novel. By W. L. CROSS, 
Vale University. 


DIX.—Soldier Rigdale. By BEULAH 
MARIE DIX, author of **‘ Hugh Gwyeth.”’ 
#1.50 

DUTTON.—Social Phases of Educa- 
tion in the School and the Home. 
By SAMUELT. DUTTON, S2/¢.81.25 


EARLE.—Child Life in Colonial 
Days. By ALICE MORSE EARLE. 
82.50 
EARLE.—More Pot Pourri from a 
Surrey Garden. By MRS. C. W. 
EARLE &2.00 


EATON.—The Government of Mu- 
nicipalities. Bythe HON. DORMAN 
B. EATON. 84.00 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA.—A 
Dictionary of the Bible. By the 
REV.T. K. CHEYNE and J. SUTHER- 
LAND BLACK. Vol. I., cloth. 


FRASER.—Letters from Japan. By 
Mrs. HUGH FRASER. Zweaovols. Su- 
perbly illustrated, $7.50 


GANONG.—The Teaching Botanist. 
By WILLIAM F. GANONG, Smith Col- 
lege. 81.10 


GARLAND.—Boy Life on the Prai- 
rie. By HAMLIN GARLAND. Ilius- 
trated by E. W. DEMING. $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN 


MALLOCK.— 
81.25 wet} 


GILBERT. — The Revelation of 
Jesus. By GEORGE H. GILBERT, 
Chicago Theological Seminafy. author of 
Student’s Life of Jesus.’’ #1.25 


HANUS. — Educational Aims and 
Educational Values. By PAUL H. 


HANUS. Harvard University. &1.00 
HAPGOOD. — Abraham Lincoln. 
The Man of the People, By NOR- 
MAN HAPGOOD. $2.00 


HART.—A Source Book of Ameri- 
can History, 60 cts. 
HEWLETT. Little Novels of Italy. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT, author of 
** The Forest Lovers.”’ 81.50 
HIGGINSON.— Old Cambridge. By 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGIN- 


SON. M125 
JOHNSON, Among English 
Hedgerows. By CLIFTON. JOHN- 
SON. Lllustrated. 82.25 


JOHNSTON.—A History of the Col- 


onization of Africa by Alien 
Races. By SIR HARRY H. JOHN- 
STON. Cambridge Historical Series. 

81.50 ner 


JONES.—Jess, Bits of Wayside Gos- 
pel. By JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
81.50 
LANGE.,.—Our Native Birds. By O. 
LANGE, St. Paul. *1.00 
Tristam Lacy. or the 
Individualist. By W. H. MALLOCK, 
MAU.—Pompeii, its Life and Art. 
By AUGUST MAU. Profusely illus- 
trated. Translated by Francis W. Kelsey, 
University of Michigan. %6.00 


MAYO-SMITH.—Science of Statis- 
tics. By RICHMOND MAYO-SMITH, 
Columbia University. 

Vol. IL. Statistics and Economies. 

83.00 

McCRADY.— The History of South 
Carolina under the Royal Govern- 
ment, 1719-1776. By EDWARD 
McCRADY. %3.50 

MEAKIN.—The Moorish Empire. 
A Historical Epitome. By BUDGETT 


MEAKIN. %5.00 
MODERN  READER’S' BIBLE 
FOR CHILDREN. Edited by R.G. 


MOULTON, Univ. of Chicago. 7woe 
vols., each, 50 cents 
MOORE.— Development and Char- 
acter of Gothic Architecture. By 
CHARLES HERBERT MOORE, Har- 
vard University. 84.50 
NASH.--Ethies and Revelation. By 
HENRY S. NASH, author of ‘‘ Genesis 
of the Social Conscience.” 
PATTEN.— The Development of 
English Thought, a Study in the Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of History. By SI- 
MON N. PATTEN, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 8vo. *&3.00 
PEPYS.— The Diary of Samuel 
Pepys. Ninth and last volume. &1.50 
ROGERS.—A Brief Introduction to 
Modern Philosophy. By ARTHUR 
KENYON ROGERS.  16mo, $1.25 


Send for our complete catalogue. 


COMPANY, 66 Fifth 


ROWE.-—-The Physical Nature of 
the Child, and How toStudy It. By 
Prin. STUART H. ROWE. *&1.00 


ROYCE.—The World and the Indi- 
vidual. 
Four Historical Conceptions of 
Being. By JOSIAH ROYCE, Harvard 
University. 83.00 

SELIGMAN.— The Shifting and In- 
cidence of Taxation. By EDWARD 
R. A. SELIGMAN, Columbia University. 
Second edition, enlarged. &3.00 net 


SHERWOOD. Henry Worthing- 
ton, Idealist. MARGARET 
SHERWOOD, author of “An Experi- 
ment“in Altruism.” 81.50 


SMITH.—The United Kingdom: A 
Political History, By GOLDWIN 
SMITH. Zwe vols. 


SMITH. Methods of Knowledge, 
An Essay in Epistemology. By 
WALTER SMITH, of Lake Forest Uni- 
versity. wet 

SOLITARY SUMMER, THE. By 
the author of ‘* Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.”’ 81.50 

TENNYSON,—The Life and Works 
of ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
Complete in 10 vols. 815.00 


THE LARGERTEMPLE SHAKE- 
SPEARE, 7x 72 vols. 
Volumes I. and II. Each, 


VAN DYKE.—The Gospel for a 
World of Sin. A companion volume to 
“The Gospel for an Age of Doubt.” By 
HENRY VAN DYKE. M125 

WARD.-—A History of English Dra- 
matic Literature to the Death of 
Queen Anne. By ADOLPHUS WIL- 
LIAM WARD. Aevtsed edition. Three 
vols. 89.00 

WARD. -Naturalism and Agnosti- 
cism. By Dr. JAMES WARD.° Gifford 
Lectures. Twovols. %4.00 nes 


WATSON.—The Story of France: 
From the Earliest Times to the Consulate 
of Nae Bonaparte. By THOMAS 
WATSON. 7we vols. 85.00 


WHIPPLE. Lights and Shadows 
of a Long Episcopate. Being Rem- 
iniscences and Recollections of the kt. 
Rev. HENRY B. WHIPPLE, Bishop of 
Minn. %5.00 


WINCHESTER.-—-Some Principles 


of Literary Criticism. By C. T. 
WINCHESTER, Wesieyan University, 


WOODBERRY. — By GEORGE E. 
WOODBERRY, Columbia University. 
Heart of Man. 81.50 
Wild Eden. A volume of verse. 1.25 


W RIGHT.— Wabeno the Magician, 
or Nature’s Garden. ‘The sequel to 
Anne andthe Three Hearts.”” By 


MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. &1.50 
YOUNGHUSBAND.— The  Philip- 
Pines and Round About. By Major 
G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND. 82.50. 
ZANGWILL.—Ghetto Tragedies. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 81.50 
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“A complete edu- 
cation for thechild 


of the period.”’ 
Phila. Call. 
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We have long and ear- 
nestly advocated the use of 
St. Nicholas in schools as 
supplementary reading, and 
we hope the time will soon 
come when it will be in 
common use. We wish 
every youth in the land 
might have the benefit of 
it.’’—Educational Gazette, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


“We cannot urge the at- 
tention of teachers to it too 
strongly as a means of 
supplementary reading.’’-— 
School Educator, Rochester, 
Minn. 


“The magazine has been 
called ‘a liberal education 
in itself,’ and it is now 
being widely used as a 
supplementary reader in 
schools.”"—Morning Guide, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


“* A lady teacher once told 
us she always had one sure 
way of entertaining her 
scholars when the weather 
was too boisterous for 
them to play out of doors, 
and that was by reading 
from the columns of St. 
Nicholas.’”— Our Animal 
Friends, New York. 


NICHOLAS 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY MARY MAPES DODGE 


' will devote space to a new 


EDUCATIONAL FEATURES 


OF ST. NICHOLAS FOR 1900 


Nature and Science for Young Folks 


Beginning with the secinagt 1900, number, $7. VVicholas 
epartment in which the fas- 
cinating facts of natural science will be clearly presented by 
Mr. Edward F. Bigelow, A.M., editor of ‘“* Popular Science.” 
Mr. Bigelow has been for ten years a teacher. He be- 
lieves in taking a child first to nature, and he supplements 
schoolroom education by taking the pupils out into the 
woods and fields. Mr. Bigelow’s pages in S¢. Vicholas will 
include a department in which he will answer for the young 
folk any questions that may be put to him. ' 


Out-of-Door Schools 
is the subject of a fully illustrated article in the January 
number of S?¢. Vicholas describing the work done in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where classes study plants, government, geog- 
raphy, science and art in the parks, fields, libraries, and | 
public buildings of the city. 


The St. Nicholas League 


is a successful new department—an organization of the 
readers of St. Vicholas which stands for intellectual ad- 
vancement and for higher ideals of life, for intelligent 
patriotism and for protection of dumb animals, etc. Prizes 
are offered for original compositions, drawings, and photo- 
graphs, and it is believed that the League will become a 
great educational factor. 


The Program of St. Nicholas. 


was never better than this year. There will be ten long 
stories, each complete in a single number, contributed by 
well-known writers, with serial stories, articles on American 
history by Elbridge S. Brooks, and contributions from 
Theodore Roosevelt, John Burroughs, Ian Maclaren, etc. 


THE NEW VOLUIIE began with Novem- 
ber, and after the issue of the January 
number (December 26th) the November 
and December numbers will be given free 
of charge to new subscribers who sub- 
scribe for one year beginning with Jan- 
uary. Subscription price, $3.00 a year. 


|THE | 
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“‘ The magazine of great biographies.” — Unity, Cricago. 


The January 


Contains the third instalment of Morley’s Life of Cromwell, describing the 


BATTLE OF MARSTON MOOR: 


WHAT IS BEING SAID OF MORLEY’S LIFE 
OF CROMWELL, WHICH BEGAN IN THE 
NOVEMBER CENTURY. 

“Will be distinguished by the merits, graces, and fine 
qualities which have characterized his previous work.” 
Chicago Evening Post. 


Already tamous.”—Presbyterian, Phila. 


“It is good to find writing like his in a monthly maga- 
zine. The illustrations are superb.” : 
New York Tribune. 
“ Will probably double the magazine’s circulation.” 

Our Animal Friends. 

“The most notable announcement in the literary world.” 
Lutheran Observer. 
“A really great work.” . ‘ 
Every Evening, Wilmington, Delaware. 


“Mr. Morley is the man who will produce the first biog- 
raphy of Cromwell that is truly great.” 
Commercial Tribune, Cincinnati. 


‘“‘ Promises to have a very singular interest. The Century 
is illustrating it to perfection.”—Chronicle, London. 


“ Here we-have Mr. Morley at his best.” 
Aberdeen Free Press (Scotland). 


“Likely to prove one of the choicest of Mr. Morley’s 
biographical studies.” — The Speaker, London. 


Antarctic Discoveries ”’ 


“Tt was here that Rupert gave to Oliver the brave nickname of ‘Tronside. 


99 


EXTRACT FROM MORLEY’S ACCOUNT OF 
THE OPENING OF THE BATTLE, IN THE 
JANUARY CENTURY. 


“ ... The hostile lines were so near to each other that, 
as Cromwell’s scout-master says, ‘their foot was close to 
our noses.’ 

‘So for some five hours the two hosts, with colors flying 
and match burning, looked each other in the face. It was 
a showery summer afternoon. Few of the common sol- 
diers had eaten more than the quantity of a penny loaf 
from Tuesday to Saturday morning; nor had they any 
beer, nor more water than they could find in ditches and 
places trampled into puddle by the horses’ feet. The Par- 
liamentarians in the standing corn, hungry and wet, be- 
guiled the time in singing hymns... . 

“ , .. Five o’clock came, anda strange stillness feli upon 
them all. Rupert said to Newcastle that there would be 
no fight that day, and Newcastle rode to his great coach, 
standing not far off, called for a pipe of tobacco, and com- 
posed himself for the evening. He was soon disturbed. 
At seven o’clock the flame of battle leaped forth, the low 
hum of the two armed hosts in an instant changed into 
fierce uproar, and before many minutes the moor and the 
slope of the hill were covered with bloodshed and disorder. 
Who gave the sign for the general engagement we do not 
know, and it is even likely that no sign as the result of 


deliberate and concerted plan was ever given at all.... ” 


The January Century, the New Year’s Number, with a cover by Will Bradley, is an 
especially attractive issue, containing complete stories, the beginning of a new novelette, 
a poem by Rudyard Kipling, and richly illustrated articles including one on “ The New 


PRINTED IN. COLORS 


The new volume of The Century Magazine began with 
the November number, in which were first chapters~of the 
- Cromwell History, of Seton-Thompson’s very successful 
“ Biography of a Grizzly,” and of Dr. Mitchell’s “ Auto- 
biography of a Quack.” The December Century is the 
Christmas number. 


NOVEMBER AND 


WE WILL GIVE November and December numbers 
to new subscribers who begin a year’s subscription with 
the January number nowready. All dealers are authorized 
to receive subscriptions under this offer, and the two free 
numbers will be sent to them or to their subscribers from 
the office of the publishers. » 


DECEMBER FREE | 


Price $4 a year. 


“ The leading monthly periodical of the world.”— Phila. Call. 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
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The Oytlook 


Religion and Sociology 


HORACE BUSHNELL 
By T. T. MUNGER, D.D. 
With two portraits of Dr. Bushnell. 12mo, $2.00. 


“It breathes the fragrance of a life that was pure 
and sweet, chivalrous and true. . . . One rises 
from the reading of Dr. Munger’s life of Dr. Bush- 
nell with a keen sense of the dignity and deity of 
man and a keener sense of the omnipotence and 
love of God.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


HOW MUCH IS LEFT OF THE 


OLD DOCTRINES 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 
16mo, $1.25. 


‘Doctrines are to him the transient attempts to 
formulate and incorporate. the eternal substance of 
Christianity . . . the point of the book is not to 
discuss doctrines, but to present as nearly as pos- 
sible the form in which they are held at the present 
day ... illustrating the far more important point 
that, whatever these variations may be, they do not 
touch the substance of the faith.”"— 7he Evangelist 
(New York). 


GOD’S EDUCATION OF MAN 
By PRESIDENT HYDE 
16mo, $1.25. 

“Dr. Hyde has a noble enthusiasm. . . . The 
width and depth and breadth of his conception 
exact a simple and earnest friendliness to all men, 
even the lowliest and the worst.”—Aoston Tran- 
script. 
SECOND EDITION 


THE CITY WILDERNESS 


A Settlement Study. By Residents and Associates 
of the South End House. Edited by Rosert 
A. Woeps, Head of the House. 


The London Spectator says: “Although this is 
in the strictest sense a study in United States 
‘slum sociology,’ it deserves the serious attention 
of students of similar problems on this side of the 
Atlantic. It might be described as an estimate 
of work done by Toynbeeism within a small and 
manageable area. . . . The spirit of the volume as 
a whole is hopeful. It seems to show that if the 
intelligence of a great city sets itself seriously to 
the task of solving the problems which are bound 
up with ‘congestion,’ it will accomplish that feat 
in time. This is a book which deserves the most 
careful and minute study. Being of a handy size, 
it should be acceptable to sociologists in all parts 
of the world.” 


Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th St., New York 


N oOo. 2 
By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins, 
A large majority of the pieces in this book 
are entirely new, and never before published. 
It contains the new solus, ‘* The Story that 
Never Grows Old,’’ ‘‘I’m A Pilgrim,” 
‘‘A Little While,’’ ‘‘Do They Know?” 
etc., now being sung by Mr. SANKEYy. 
Same styles and prices as “ SACRED Songs 
No. 1,” of which over 690,000 copies have already been sold. 
Price $25 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents, 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS of the above Songs, 
: made by Ira D. Sankey, may also be had. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


DR. HILLIS’ 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH SERMONS 


Appear in every Monday’s issue of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
kee tion price $1.50 per year, postpaid. 
In addition: to Plymouth Church sermons are reports of 
sermons of the leading clergymen of Greater New York. 
10 O00 PLAYS and BOOKS for HOME AMUSE- 
97% MENT; Charades, Children’s Plays, Negro 
Plays, Duologues, Monologues, Mrs. Jarley’s Waxworks, 
Musical Sketches, Joke Books, Operettas, Shadow Pantomimes, 
Tabieaux. CATALOGUE SENT FREE. SAMUEL 
FRENCH, 24 WEST 22D STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
the Largest Theatrical Publisher in the World. 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
of Famous People BOUGH'T and SOLD. 
VALTER R. BENJAMIN 


New York City. 
Send for Price List 


AMERICAN FIRE 
Se INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 & 310 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


YOU PER CENT. 
GET Pay, I clear of expense 


On all money we invest for you, secured by first mortgage on 
choice farming lands worth three times the amount of the loan. 
Personal inspection of all lands otfered as security. We collect 
and remit interest and principal free of charge. WE ow 
these loans are the safest investments in the world, and want 
you to know it. Write for particulars. 


E, J. LANDER & CO. 
DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Town, City, County, Railroad. or other Bonds and Stocks investl- 
ee and collected. No charge made for investigation and Phe 
iminary report. All communications confidential. Address the 
Boston Defaulted Securities Co., Room 525, Exchange 
Building, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


SAFE. PAYING. INVESTMENT 


1125 BROADWAY, 


orla ums, much better 
" FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 


| 
| 
? 
SS... 
Address 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 10 CENTS A COPY 


McClure’ Magazine 
For 1900 


HAS THE. MOST NOTABLE PROGRAMME 
OF ITS HISTORY. 


It opens the year with a circulation of 400,000 copies a month. A most 
important feature during the coming year will be a 


NEw OF CHRIST 
IAN MACLAREN 


(THE REVEREND JOHN WATSON, D.D.) 
Author of ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ ‘‘ The Mind of the Master,’’ etc. 


The opening chapters appear in the DECEMBER NUMBER and can 
be found on any news-stand. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS of this Life of Christ constitute the most impor- 
tant achievement in art ever undertaken in a magazine. There will be at least 


TWO HUNDRED PICTURES 


OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST PAINTED BY CORWIN KNAPP LINSON AS 
THE RESULT OF THREE YEARS’ WORK IN PALESTINE, MANY OF 
WHICH WILL | 


REPRODUCED IN COLOR 
SO AS TO BE ABSOLUTE FAC-SIMILES OF THE ORIGINALS. 


In the December number there are two full pages of color; in the 
January number there will be eight. 


| 
New subscribers beginning with the January number will receive 
the December number also if they ask for it on subscribing. 


THE S. S. McCLURE CO., 141-155 East 25th St., New York. 
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SHAKESPEARE 
IN HIS HABIT AS HE LIVED 


he most important literar 
meee feature of The Outlook for 
eee 1900 will be a new life of 
the greatest writer of the 
fees English tongue, under the 
title“ William Shakespeare: 
Poct, Dramatist, and Man,” 
~ by Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
Seeememeeeeees Associate Editor of The 
meee Outlook. In this biography 
Sees an attempt will be made to 
realize the poct and drama- 
tict as a great Englishman, 
to approach him through the atmosphere of his own age, 
to set him distinctly in his own time, to show him 
‘in his habit as he lived,” to bring about him his 
brilliant contemporaries, and to exhibit him as a typical 
man in a great and characteristic epoch. So far as 
ossible, the literary and the vital points of view will 
be held in unity, in the hope of bringing into distinct 
view the foremost man of English blood. 


The successive chapters will be richly ilflestrated from a vast mass of 
material furnished by Shakespeare’s country ; the England of his age 
in its buildings, theaters, pageants, and characteristic dress; a wealth 
of portraits of the great men who made the Elizabethan period the 
richest in English history, in literature, colonization, daring adven- 
ture, and heroic achievement.- The first of this series of twelve 


illustrated papers will be published in The Outlook ‘of January 6. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION HAS BEEN PREPARED BY WHICH, IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH THE OUTLOOK FOR 1900, ANY PERSON MAY OBTAIN A HANDSOME SET 
OF SHAKESPEARE, COMPLETE IN THIRTEEN VOLUMES, UNDER MOST FAVORABLE 
TERMS. A POSTAL CARD TO THE OUTLOOK WILL SECURE FULL PARTICULARS. 


Vol. 63 ~ December 30, 1899 No. 18 
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fA? is extremely rich in desi 


Silver bearing the mark 


“©1835 R. WALLACE ’”’ 


is of superlative quality and will wear a lifetime. It | NS 
gn and finish, and hasallthe 
uty and style of solid silver. Our new patterns, £ 
“Joan,” “Astoria,” anc “Virginia” 
are attractive examples of our ware. Richly illustrated 
catalogue 75 H on request. 
Leading Dealers everywhere sell Wallace goods. 


~~ R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. { 
Wallingford, Conn. 


Up 


Farms 


announce the opening of an uptown — 
store at No. 573 Madison Ave., where 
orders can be placed for | 
BRIARCLIFF MILK, CREAM, 
BUTTER, POULTRY, 
SAUSAGES, LAMB, etc. 

Chemical and Bacteriological tests 
recently made fully maintain the high 
degree of excellence attained in all. 
the above products. 


Fifth Ave. & 42d St. 
No. 573 Madison Ave-. 


‘Teiephone connection. 
Farms at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
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Table 


Linen 


Will 


wegisiered Lrade Ware 


The Linen Store ”’ 


Annual Sale 


Clotks and Napkins, 


Hemstitched Table Linens, 
Hemmed and Hemstitched Towels, 


Sheets and Pillow Cases, 


Blankets and Comfortables. 


‘commence on Tuesday, January 2d, 
1900, and continue throughout the month. 


A Booklet giving details of goods and prices will be mailed on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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The death of Gen- 
eral Lawton is far 
the most serious loss sustained by our 
army in the campaign against the Filipinos. 
This is so, not only because he was a brave 
man and a brilliant military leader, but 
because more than any commander in our 
forces he had the quality of inspiration 
and the power of bringing about definite 
results. President Schurman, in a tribute 
to General Lawton’s memory, points out 
that, “fighter as he was, no man more 
loyally or cordially adopted the policy of 
conciliating the Filipinos. That clear 
mind and sound heart soon discerned 
that force was not the sole solution of our 
problem there. He heartily advocated 
displacement of military power by civil 
government, in which the natives should 
manage their own affairs throughout all 
the regions in which American sovereignty 
has been established.”’ In the conduct of 
the military operations intrusted to him 
he was fearless, energetic, and indefat- 
igable. ‘The plan of campaign just carried 
out in northern Luzon, which has resulted 
in disintegrating the insurgents’ forces in 
that part of the island, depended largely 
upon Lawton’s execution of the difficult 
and dangerous part assigned to him. His 
march from Angeles to Dagupan, through 
San Isidro, Cabanatuan, and Tayug, was 
an extraordinary feat—one which many 
generals would have abandoned, hindered 
as it was by the worst of weather, impass- 
able roads, lack of supplies, and hard- 
ships innumerable. Here, as _ always, 
Lawton was continuously at the front, and 
shared the dangers and suffering of his 
men equally. In this campaign and in 
his previous capture of insurgent strong- 
holds General Lawton amply proved him- 
self—to again quote President Schurman’s 
words—* fearless, impetuous, and always 
successful, so that his very name was 
in itself the strength of legions.” It 
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was as he was bending to aid a wounded 
comrade that the sharpshooter’s bullet 
found his heart, and his was the only life 
lost on our side in the attack upon San 
Mateo, a village in the Mayaguez valley 
about fifteen miles northeast of Manila, a 
place which had long been a hilly strong- 
hold of the enemy. 


General Lawton is the only 
general officer of the reg- 
ular army who has ‘been killed in action 
since the war with Spain began. He held 
the rank of Major-General of Volunteers, 
and his promotion-to the rank of Brigadier- 


A Life of Service 


_ General in the regular army was decided © 


upon, and, it is said, will be sent to the 
Senate despite his death. He rose from 
the ranks, winning his first commission 
by gallantry in the Civil War. In Indian 
fighting he had no superior: his patient, 
persistent pursuit of the Apache chief 
Ceronimo, and final capture of the band, 
makes one of the most stirring chapters 
in our Indian war history. In the war 
with Spain he commanded a division in 
Cuba, took an active part in the siege of 
Santiago, and was for a time Military 
Governor of the Province of Santiago. 
He was not merely a fighter, but had ad- 
ministrative ability of a high order, and it 
was thought by many that he might be 
chosen as first Governor of the Philippines. 
Physically he was a notable figure—over 
six feet tall, weighing about two hundred 
pounds, active, rugged, and apparently 
incapable of fatighe. In battle he seemed 
unconscious of danger, and his striking 
figure and well-known white helmet made 
him so conspicuous a mark that it isa 
wonder that he so many times escaped 
unscathed; yet he earnestly denied the 
charge of foolhardiness, and declared that 
he only exposed himself when duty and 


the need of setting an example to the. 
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soldiers made it desirable. After thirty- 
five years’ memorable service to his coun- 
try, General Lawton died a poor man; 
his fellow-officers have started a subscrip- 
tion fund for the benefit of his widow and 
children, than which no worthier under- 
taking could possibly be carried out. We 
earnestly hope that many of our readers 
will aid by sending a contribution to 
Adjutani-General H. C. Corbin at Wash- 
ington. Congress and the President will 
doubtless take immediate appropriate 
action to honor General Lawton’s memory 
with due ceremony. 


During the past week appar- 
ently fewer events of interest 
occurred in South Africa than in any cor- 
responding period since the beginning of 
the Boer war. Mafeking, Kimberley, and 
Ladysmith still hold out, but Generals 
Methuen and Buller, leading the Kimber- 
ley and Ladysmith relief columns respect 
ively, have not been able to advance be- 
yond the Modder and Tugela Rivers. 
Each camp is thus about twenty miles 
from its objective point. Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who was captured by the Boers 
.in Natal and taken to Pretoria, escaped 
from that place a week ago, and now 
announces his safe arrival in Portuguese 
territory, at the town of Lourenco Marquez 
on Delagoa Bay. After reaching Pretoria 
Mr. Churchill wrote to General Joubert 
asking to be released on the ground of 
being a war correspondent. The Boer 
Commander-in-Chief replied that Mr. 
Churchiil had been retained because he 
had been represented as a combatant 
assisting an armored train to escape. He 
added that, though Mr. Churchill was 
unknown to him personally, he would 
accept his assurance that he was a non. 
combatant, and would order his release. 
The order arrived at Pretoria ten hours 
after Mr. Churchill had escaped, leaving 
behind him a letter expressing gratitude 
for the treatment he had _ received. 
Another interesting report from the 
north is that from the British Colonel 
Plummer, who has returned to Tuli in 
Rhodesia from an incursion into the South 
African Republic. He penetrated south- 


The Boer War 


wards to within fifty miles of Pietersburg, 
the terminus of the railway running north 
from Pretoria, but was compelled to return. 
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This return was due to the intense drought, 
the horses losing strength for want of suf- 
ficient feed. Colonel Plummer says that 
the country seems to be completely aban- 
doned. He believes that the burghers 
have all gone to the front in the south. 
Some of them, however, may be in the 
country to the northwest of the Transvaal; 
at all events, Khama, the.civilized native 
chief, loyal to the British, has been at- 
tacked by Boers, as has also been Linchwe, 
his subordinate chief, nearer the Trans- 
vaal frontier at Gaberones. These attacks 
are in retaliation for the employment by 
Colonel Plummer of Khama’s men at the 
outbreak of hostilities. - Last week’s events 
in Khama’s country may not be in them- 
selves important, but they may lead to 
grave consequences, inasmuch as the na- 
tives of Basutoland and other thickly 
populated native districts have become 
excited on account of British defeats. In 
Basutoland, Joel, a subordinate chief, has 
openly declared sympathy with the Boers, 
but Letherodi, the paramount Basuto chief, 
is trying to keep his people neutral, so as 
to avoid having either British or Boers 
passing through his country. The natives 
in North Cape Colony are reported to be 
taking advantage of the prevailing confu- 
sion, thus circumscribing General Gatacre’s 
sphere of action. So far there has, fortu- 
nately, been little obtrusion of the native 
factor into the British-Boer dispute ; it is 
to be hoped that some arrangement may 
yet be made between the two belligerents 
agreeing not to employ any native races 
in the present operations, and thus avoid- 
ing the addition of savage warfare to the 
horrors already and sufficiently evident. 


Last week the most impor- 
tant event affecting South 
Africa was the departure of 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts from South- 
ampton for Cape Town. Before the 
steamer sailed, the new Commander-in- 
Chief issued the following statement, in 
which he gives apt and adequate expres- 
sion to British sentiment: 

Circumstances naturally forbid my speaking 
about the campaign ahead of me, except to 
~ that I have entire confidence in the British 
soldiers, and that I believe the traditions o* 
our army will be upheld in South Africa. For 
the friendly interest and sympathy exhibited 
by “Tr Americans I am most deeply grate- 
ful. I feel sure the justice ofour cause merits 
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this. Though we may be at war, I can safely 
say that no unnecessary harshness and no acts 
of inhumanity will mar the fair name of this 
branch of the Anglo-Saxonrace. I cannot too 
warmly express my admiration for the spirit 
which prevails in our colonies. The action of 
‘Canada will always be a glorious page in the 
history of the sons of the Empire. 1 look for 
great things from the men she has sent and is 
sending to the front. The reports which indi- 
cate that disloyalty exists in the Irish regi- 
ments are absolutely untrue. In the hour of 
danger my countrymen have ever been among 
the first to lay down their lives for their 
Queen and country, and, whether it be against 
the Boers or men of any other nationality, the 
Irish soldier will be found loyal to his Queen 
and brave in battle. 


Lord Roberts’s career has been distin- 
guished by two ‘“nevers.” He never 
knows when he is defeated, and he never 
seems to forget a face. More than once 
his officers declared that he was worsted, 
but Roberts would not acknowledge it, 
and plucked victory from the jaws of 
defeat. A chaplain in the British army 
tells how a young Lieutenant had met the 
Indian Commander-in-Chief only once, 
and that at a mess dinner. The next 
meeting occurred on a narrow moun- 
tain road between Kabul and Jelalabad. 
Roberts reached down his hand and said : 
“ Well, M , how are you, old fellow ?” 
M would have laid down his life in 


the General’s service from that moment. : 


Another reason why Lord Roberts has been 
successful is because he has freed himself 
from the Englishman’s often insular and 
dogmatic prejudices. He studied care- 
fully his Indian soldiers, and thus, more 
than most, he came to understand the 
value they set on cherished customs, 
idiosyncrasies, and prejudices, which must, 
indeed, be carefully studied if the suzerain 
power is to retain its subjects’ respect 
and gain tHeir affection. One has but to 
take account of these three characteristics 
of a great soldier to understand how a 
handful of such men are able to direct 
three hundred million Indians. When to 
this we add a long life full of duty not 
‘only well done but brilliantly done, we 
understand why his men will follow him 
implicitly in South Africa as they have in 
India. 
& 


In consequence of the 
blockade of parliament- 
ary business resulting 
from persistent Czech and Slav obstruction, 


The Cabinet Crisis 
in Austria 
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the Austrian Cabinet, headed by Count 
Clary, resigned last week. The new Presi- 
dent of the Council, into whose hands the 
Emperor has intrusted the formation of a 
Cabinet, is Dr. von Witteck, Minister of 
Railways in the Clary Cabinet. Dr. von 
Witteck has already persuaded the able 


- Count Welserheimb to reassume his old 


4 


position as Minister of National Defense, 
and Dr. Stibral to continue his duties as 
Minister of Commerce. The other depart- 
ments are left in the hands of the various 
departmental chiefs. The advent of the 
Clary Cabinet, three weeks ago, was sup- 
posed to be co-existent with the change 
from a policy of pleasing the Czech and 
the German sections of Austria in general 
and of Bohemia in particular, to that of 
pleasing the dominant, namely, the Ger- 
man, section. The wreck of the Badeni 
and the Thun Cabinets has been brought 
about by the endeavor to prosecute legis- 
lation on a basis of language equality. 
The Czechs, representing the preponder- 
ance of population in Bohemia, naturally 
insist that their language shall be equally 
a means of communication with Ger- 
man; on the other hand, the Germans, 
representing fewer numbers but greater 
intelligence, insist that their language 
shall be supreme. Sympathy is elicited 
for both classes. The Slavs claim that 
they have greater potentiality ; their claim 
to a greater receptivity than that which 
characterizes Germans is certainly a just 
one. The Germans reply with equal 
force, however, that any Slav—but particu 
larly a Bohemian Czech—who is German 
ized becomes a better man than a German 
who is Slavicized. Count Clary’s resigna- 
tion would indicate that the Germans had 
become weary of the attempt to establish 
their paramountcy. 


Last week the. French Senate, 
sitting as a High Court of 
Justice, heard M. Paul Dé- 
rouléde in his own defense on the charge 
of conspiring to overturn the Republic. 
The prisoner did not hesitate to accuse 
the Senators of being “‘ subservient to the 
Government’s orders.” Amid immense 
uproar he added: “I wish to be con- 
demned. I will say what I think of these 
scoundrels! This assemblage is infamous, 
and dishonors France and the Republic! 


M. Dérouléde 
Sentenced 
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I include in my denunciations both the 
Senate and the President of the Re- 
public.”” With considerable difficulty the 
Procurator-General finally made himself 
heard, and demanded the prompt punish- 
ment of M. Dérouléde, who meanwhile 
was hurling insults to his heart’s content 
at the High Court, not hesitating to “con- 


spuer ” the Executive himself. The priv-- 


ilege of such personal abuse and of such 
insults is highly valued, if one may judge 
by the sentence passed upon M. Dérouléde 
when the Court retired to consider the 
case, for, on the resumption of proceed- 
ings, M. Falliéres, President of the Sen- 
ate, read its judgment, condemning M. 
Dérouléde to two years’ imprisonment and 
his exclusion from court until the argu- 
ments of counsel had begun. It will be 
remembered that five weeks ago M. Dé- 
rouléde was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment for insulting the French 
President. Though France is a Republic, 
there is still some monarchical sentiment 
there concerning /ése-majesté, which repub- 
licans apply, quite naturally, to insults to 
the President. In the case of the insults 
to M. Loubet by Paul Dérouléde, it has 
been well applied ; for many years that 
arch-agitator has been doing his best to 
undermine the solidity and seriousness 
which France has gained during thirty 
years of republican, rule. 


& 


Last week the musical 
world was shocked by 
the announcement of the death of Charles 
Lamoureux, the celebrated French musi- 
cal conductor. He died suddenly, after 
an illness of but two days. When only 
twelve years old, Lamoureux was playing 
the violin at the Grand Théatre in - Bor- 
deaux. Two years later he went to the 
Paris Conservatoire, where he _ studied 
under Girard and Chauvet. He gained 
a first prize at the Conservatoire. He 
played for many years at the Opéra Co- 
mique. He was the first in France to 
perform the sextets of Brahms; and the 
Société de Harmonie Sacrée,”’ which he 
founded, introduced “ The Messiah ”’ to 
Parisians, and gave other oratorios of 
Handel, and also of Bach, particularly 
the “ Matthew Passion ” and the “ Judas 
Maccabeus.” In view of the marked 


frivolity during the latter days of the 


~ 
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Second Empire, the pioneer was_ bold 
indeed who dared to present austere 
music in the gay capital. Lamoureux 
was graduated naturally enough from the 
Opéra Comique to the Grand Opéra, 
where he remained as director until 1881. 
In that year he carried out a long-cher- 
ished desire to be self-dependent; he 
resigned his distinguished position and 
founded the “‘ Nouveaux Concerts,”’ popu- | 
larly known as the ‘Concerts Lamou- 
reux.” In one season these concerts 
became famous, not only in Paris, but 
throughout the musical world. They 
accomplished two notable results: first, 
they introduced French composers of the 
new school—Reyer, Lalo, and the rest; 
and, secondly, their conductor did for 
Wagner what he had long before done fcr 
Handel. Lamoureux’s first attempts, how- 
ever, met with utter and pitiable failure; 
the police had to cope with a mob of 
twenty thousand intent on frustrating the 
initial performance of “ Lohengrin.” It 
took the unceasing perseverance of five 
years to convince the French that Wagner 
was a great composer. When they once 
admitted the fact, however, with charac- 
teristic generosity and enthusiasm, they 
crowded to the Wagner performances. 
Such an English contingent was now 
seen at the concerts as to warrant the 
establishment of Lamoureux London 
seasons, where tremendous successes were 
also scored. An indomitable fighter for 
good music has fallen, not in the midst of 
his fight, but with the victory well won. 
Among the stimulators of France, and 
especially of Paris, towards loftier and 
soberer ideals, the name of Charles La- 
moureux will long be remembered. 


The death of Mr. 
A Famous Bookseller Bernard Qu aritch, the 
famous London dealer in. rare books, \” 
removes one of the most picturesque and 
interesting men known to book lovers and 
collectors. Like his well-known contem- 
porary, Tauchnitz, Mr. Quaritch was by 
birth a German, and served his apprentice- 
ship in the book trade in Berlin, and 
later in Paris and London. He was only 
secondarily a bookseller; he was primarily 
a book-collector; one who loved the 
material in which he dealt more than he 


loyed the profit ef dealing in it, His 
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shop on Piccadilly was crowded with 
bibliographical treasures, including every- 
thing for which book-lovers and book- 
collectors care: old books, rare books, 
unique books, books notable for artistic 
bindings, first editions, illuminated manu- 
scripts, Elzevirs, Aldines, Shakespearean 
folios and quartos—everything that was 
rare, valuable, and interesting in bibliog- 
raphy. His knowledge of his subject 
was thoroughly German in its extent and 
accuracy, and his catalogues were ency- 
clopeedic in their quality. thoroughly 
and intelligently made were they that they 
were preserved as books of reference in 
the great libraries. Mr. Quaritch was in 
a spectal sense the guardian of American 
interests, reporting at the earliest possible 
moment to American collectors the chance 
of securing rare books in the Old World. 
Dying at the age of eighty-three, he left a 
host of acquaintances and friends, and a 
memory which will linger long among 
_book-lovers and booksellers. Some years 
ago he found, or came into possession of, 
a book-worm, a very rare acquisition in 
these times; and in honor of the event 
he gave a dinner to a number of book- 
collectors and book-lovers. 


The only important Con- 
gressional news concerns 
our foreign relations. 
Even in this field there has been no defi- 
nite action, but the discussions of the 
Samoan treaty indicate that the Demo- 
crats will resist the proposed annexation. 
As one-third of the Senate can defeat a 
treaty, this opposition may prove effective. 
The reciprocity treaties submitted by the 
Administration are likewise encountering 
opposition. The proposal to reduce duties 
on wool, hides, fruits, etc., embodied in 
the treaties with the Argentine Republic 
and France, has called forth strong pro- 
tests, particularly from Republican Con- 
gressmen from agricultural districts. Most 
of the Democrats seem to be in sympathy 
with these protests, for, although the reduc- 
tion of duties would insure freer trade, 
the Democratic party under its present 
leadership demands that the same protec- 
tion shall be given to farm products as to 
manufactured goods. The number of 
Republican protestants is small, but the 
fact that they generally hail from doubt- 
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ful States, like California and Wyoming, 
gives to their protest exceptional influ- 
ence. As regards the Philippines, Sena- 
tor Tillman, of South Carolina, and Senator 
Bacon, of Georgia, have introduced reso- 
Jutions declaring the purpose of our Gov- 
ernment to grant the islands independence 
upon the same terms as were accepted by 
Cuba. 
& 


The position of 
Chairman of the 
Committee on Ways 

and Means, and therefore Republican 

leader on the floor of the House, has 
been assigned by Speaker Henderson to 

Sereno E. Payne, of New York, who was 
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prominent in the last Congress as the — 


sponsor in the House for Senator Hanna’s 
bill to grant heavy subsidies to the owners 
of American steamships. His former 
place at the head of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries is this 
year assigned to Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio. 
Mr. Brosius, of Pennsylvania, has been 
made Chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and nearly half 
of the Democrats appointed to the Com- 
mittee either voted for the Republican 
Currency Bill last week or failed to vote 
against it. Mr. Hepburn, of Iowa, the 
leading advocate of the Nicaragua Canal, 
has been put at the head of the Committee 
on Inter-State and Foreign Commerce, 
which will have the Canal Bill in charge. 
Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, who last year 
tried in vain to reduce expenditures, is 
again made Chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations; Mr. Hull, of Iowa, 
who championed the quadrupling of the 
standing army, is again Chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs; and Mr. 
Loud, of California, who tried to restrict 
second-class mailing privileges, is again 
Chairman of the Committee on. Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. The new and 
important Committee on Insular Affairs 
has at its head Mr. Cooper, of Wisconsin, 
a pronounced expansionist, and _ has 
among its Democratic members Mr. Sib- 
ley, of Pennsylvania, who holds similar 
views. Mr. Gillett, of Massachusetts, to 
the encouragement of Civil Service Re- 
formers all over the country, has been 
made Chairman of the Committee on 
Ciyil Service Reform. 
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The Hon. William Alden 
Smith, of Michigan, has in- 
troduced into the House of 
Representatives a resolution asking that 
“the Secretary of State be requested to 
report to the House the status of the agree- 
ment between the United States and Great 
Britain said to prohibit the building, arm- 
ing, Or maintaining of more than’a single 
war vessel on the great lakes.” Mr. Bur- 
ton, of Ohio, avoiding the circumlocution 
of an inquiry, has introduced a joint reso- 
lution requesting the President and Sec- 
retary of State “to enter into negotiations 
with the Government of Great “Britain to 
secure, if possible, the abrogation of so 
much of the treaty of 1817 as forbids the 
building of war-ships at shipyards located 
upon the great lakes.”’ Both resolutions, 
which have been referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, have their origin 
in the desire of the ship-building firms 
upon the great lakes to compete with the 
Atlantic coast firms in the construction of 
light-draught vessels of war. It is argued 
that, owing to the greater cheapness of the 
plant and other considerations, vessels of 
at least fourteen feet draught can be built 
on the great lakes and taken through the 
Welland Canal to the ocean at a cheaper 
rate than they can be built by sea-border 
firms. At any rate, the great-lake ship- 
builders wish to have the privilege of bid- 
ding upon all contracts for light-draught 
vessels. The Navy Department has sev- 
eral times decided that these contractors are 
not eligible to bid upon war vessels, owing 
to the existence of this prohibitory agree- 
ment between the United States and Great 
Britain. 


War-Ships 
on the Lakes 


The agreement referred 
to was made between the 
United States and Great 
Britain in 1817, the result of a proposi- 
tion from the United States made August 
2, 1816. Theagreement did not take the 
technical form of a treaty, but was brought 
about by an exchange of notes between 
the two Governments. ‘The arrangement 
was that the naval force to be maintained 
upon the lakes by each power was hence- 
forth to be confined to one vessel on Lake 
Ontario, not exceeding one hundred tons 
burden, and armed with an eighteen-pound 
cannon ; one vessel on Lake Champlain, 
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and two on the great lakes, of the same 
tonnage and armament. All other armed 
vessels on these iakes, were to be disman- 
tled, and it was agreed that “ no vessels of 
war Shall be either built or armed.” Either 
party desirous of annulling the stipula- 
tion may do so by giving notice to the 
other party, and it shall cease to be bind- 
ing after the expiration of six months 
from the day of such notice. This agree- 
ment between the two countries has been 
an object-lesson to the world in disarma- 
ment for more than eighty years, and it is 
not surprising that the friends of peace 
and arbitration should look with some dis- 
trust on any proposition to annul it. Mr. 
Burton, it is understood, will not ask that 
the number or strengthxof the vessels on 
the lakes shall be increased beyond the 
present arrangement. On the other hand, 
there are undoubtedly members who would 
prefer to abrogate the whole agreement 
and have a fleet of modern American 
gunboats upon the upper lakes, urging 
the shopworn excuse that it will give 
fresh employment to American labor. 
There is every reason why a fleet of war 
vessels should not be maintained on the 
great lakes, and why in this respect the 
Anglo-American agreement should be 
maintained ; but if the lake cities wish to 
try their hands at naval architecture, we 
see no objection to war-ships being built 
on the lakes if provision is made that 
they shall not be armed there and shall 
be taken to the Atlantic say, 
days after completion. 
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In view of the decision 
of the Supreme Court of 
Michigan against the 
constitutionality of last year’s act provid- 
ing that railroad property should be taxed 
upon its market value in the same manner 
as real estate, Governor Pingree has 
called the Legislature together to submit a 
constitutional amendment authorizing. the 
equal taxation of all property. In the 
House the amendment has already passed 
by a vote of 86 to 8, but the disposition 
of the railroads to fight to the end for their 
exemptions was shown by the action of 
one of their defenders, who voted for the 
bill and immediately gave notice of a 
motion to reconsider. As two days are 
allowed for presenting such a motion, 
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these tactics delayed by just ’so much the 
sending of the bill to the Senate. It is 
there that the real fight is expected, for 
the friends of railway privileges and the 
personal enemies of Governor Pingree are 
especially strong in that body. Governor 
Pingree has been asked to submit to the 
special session the question of the general 
revision of the State Constitution, but 
although he favors such revision, he has 
prudently declined to lay the matter before 
the Legislature until the equal taxation 
amendment has passed both houses. ‘The 
only apparent danger to this amendment 
is that the time allowed for the special 
session may be frittered away, on one pre- 
text and another, without definite action. 
Even Governor Pingree’s critic, the Detroit 
“ Tribune,” admits that public opinion in 
Michigan is overwhelmingly in favor of the 
Governor’s simple plan “for the removal 
of those striking inequalities of the burden 
of taxation which have been so frequently, 
so definitely, and so convincingly pointed 
out.” 


The Committee of Fifty 
on Rapid Transit, organ- 
ized by the Social Re- 
form Club of this city to help insure 
municipal construction of the underground 
railway, is now directing a part of its 
energies to securing the removal of steam 
railway tracks from the city streets: Of 
all cities, New York ought to be free from 
the evil here attacked, because nearly all 
the important railroads necessarily have 


Railroad Tracks in 
City Streets 


their depots the other side of the Hudson, » 


while the New York Central and the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford enter the 
city through a tunnel constructed years 
ago with generous aid from the city treas- 
- ury. But,despite this, the city has allowed 
the New York Central to continue to send 
some of its freight trains along Eleventh 
Avenue and West Street for more than 
three miles through a crowded district. 
As the Social Reform Club Committee 
points out, this district is inhabited ex- 
clusively by the poor, or the nuisance and 
danger of steam railroad trains in the 
Streets would long since have been re- 
moved. Fortunately for the agitation, 
however, the more influential classes are 
occasionally incommoded by these trains, 
since street-cars to the ferries are some- 
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times blocked thereby for an exasperating 
length of time. This inconvenience to 
the well-to-do, however, is not to be the 
basis of the Social Reform Club’s agita- 
tion, but the democratic principle that the 
well-being of one family is as important 
as that of another, and that the lives of 
the children of the poor are to be as 
sacredly guarded as the lives of the chil- 
dren of the rich. The Club’s Committee 
reports that Chicago has in recent years 
successfully ordered its railroads to ele- 
vate all tracks that even cross city streets, 
while Syracuse has brought the New York 
Central to agree to stop using the streets 
along which it has hitherto entered the 
city. If the nuisance of freight trains on 
Eleventh Avenue and West Street is not 
speedily abated, it will be another sign 
that the greater the city the smaller is the 
power of the public to organize effectively 
against the abuses of monopoly. 


On another page we say some- 
thing editorially of the life- 
| work and the character of 
Mr. Moody. The history of his life was 
one of cheerfulness and constant service 
to his fellow-men and to the cause of 
religion. \Mr. Moody died at his home 
in East Northfield on Friday last, after an 
illness of several weeks, the painfulness 
of which, although great, did not affect 
his serene and trusting spirit. His last 
words were: “I see earth receding; 
heaven is opening; God is calling me.” 
In connection with this last utterance 
may be quoted words spoken by Mr. 
Moody ina Northfield sermon, not long 
ago: ‘By and by you will hear people 
say, ‘Mr. Moody is dead.’ Don’t you 
believe a word of it. At that very mo- 
ment I shall be more alive than I am now. 
I shall then truly begin to live. I was 
born of the flesh in 1837. I was born of 
the Spirit in 1856... That which is born 
of the flesh may die. That which is born 
of the Spirit will live forever.” Dwight 
L. Moody was born in the town of East 
Northfield in Massachusetts (which in his 
later life he made so great a center of 
religious influence and educational power), 
in the old Moody homestead, close by the 
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house in which he died. His mother 


died in 1896, at the great age of ninety. 
Her efforts to bring up the nine children 
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dependent on her care as a widow were 
touching, and were constantly referred 
to by Mr. Moody with the deepest feel- 
ing. At the age of seventeen Dwight 
Moody found employment in Boston, and 
soon became first an attendant and then 
a member of the Mount Vernon (Congre- 
gational) Church. A little later he went 
to Chicago and engaged in the shoe trade. 
In Chicago he became very actively in- 
terested in the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, and formed a Sunday-school class 
of eighteen ragged boys, whom he himself 
found about the city, and before very long 
opened a mission in an empty tavern. 
From this beginning Mr. Moody went on 
to establish a school which reached an 
attendance of six hundred and fifty, so 
that in 1860 he decided to devote himself 
wholly to city missionary and religious 
work. At this stage of his life he had 
little money to carry on his work, and he 
kept his own expenses within an astonish- 
ingly small sum. In 1863 he erected a 
church building; in 1865 he was chosen 
President of the Chicago Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Soon after this 
Farwell Hall was erected, and, after its 
destruction by fire; rebuilt; it was again 
destroyed by the great Chicago fire, and 
then Mr. Moody’s first great tabernacle, 
so called, was erected. ‘The visits which 
Mr. Moody made to Great Britain in -1867 
and 1873, arid particularly the latter visit, 
did a great deal to bring him into promi 
nence as a speaker and swayer of great 
multitudes; but his evangelistic training 
was obtained in Chicago in those years of 
strenuous labor among difficulties which 
we have just mentioned. In Scotland the 
preacher’s power attained its highest level, 
and upon his return to this country there 
followed an extraordinary series of meet- 
ings in enormous buildings, often erected 
for that purpose, in almost all of the great 
American cities. We cannot speak in 
detail of his subsequent career. The 
Northfield Seminary for Girls was started 
in 1879, originally for the farmers’ daugh- 
ters in the vicinity; beginning with eight 
girls, it has grown to provide education for 
three hundred and fifty, and has about 
a dozen buildings. The School for Boys 
at Mount Hermon was started in 1881, 
and is a fit companion to its predeces- 
sor, Of the great educational work done 
by these two institutions we have often 
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spoken. The Chicago Bible Institute, 
now under the principal charge of :the 
Rev. Reuben A. Torrey, was organized 
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eight years later. A long list might be 
made of church and school buildings and 
institutes in the organizing of which Mr. 
Moody had a prominent share. The relig- 
ious Conferences at Northfield have for 
many years attracted in the summer great 
audiences, who there had the opportunity 
of listening to sermons and addresses 
from many of the ablest and most famous 
preachers and writers of Great Britain and 
this country. Mrs. Moody, who survives 
her husband, has always been an efficient 
and faithful help to him in all his under- 
takings, and he is quoted as saying: 
‘‘When I have an especially hard case, I 
turn him over to my wife ; she can bring 
a man to a decision for Christ where I 
cannot touch him.” Mr. Moody leaves 
three children living. 


On. Monday afternoon 
of last week the New 
York Presbytery took what it may be hoped 
is final action in the case of Dr. McGiffert. 
In this action the New York Presbytery 
pursued a middle course between two 
courses recommended. ‘The first, rec- 
ommended by the Presbyterial Commit- 
tee, of which the Rev. Dr. R. F. Sample 
was Chairman, was to the effect that, as 
Dr. McGiffert refused to recant or to 
leave the Presbyterian Church, the Pres- 


bytery should express its othe. Gener 


The McGiffert Case 


refer the matter back to the General 
Assembly. The other course, recom- 
mended by Dr. Francis Brown, of Union 
Seminary, was that the Presbytery should 
state exactly what, according to the West- 
minster Confession, it did believe, and 
what, according to Dr. McGiffert’s book, he 
did not believe ; and he would also have had 
the Presbytery declare that it “ regrets that 
any utterances of Dr. McGiffert should 
have given rise to serious misapprehension 
in many quarters.’”’ Dr. Brown’s substi- 
tute for Dr. Sample’s resolution was lost 
by a vote of fifty-six to forty-six. Following 
the recommendation of Drs. van Dyke and 
Johnston, the Presbytery recorded itself as 
(1) finding Dr. McGiffert’s teaching “in 
certain points, according to the judgment 
of the majority of this Presbytery, erro- 
neous, and seriously out of harmony with — 
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Holy Scripture ;” (2) accepting ‘as sincere 
and reassuring his avowal that he is ‘in ac- 
cordance with the faith of the Presbyterian 
Church and of evangelical Christendom 
in all vital and essential matters ;’” (3) 
affirming that ‘the action of the last Gen- 
eral Assembly taken in connection with 
this action of the Presbytery of New York 
is sufficient to guard the purity of the doc- 
trine of the Church so far as any teachings 
of the book in question may affect the 
same ;” and (4) that “the Presbytery be- 
lieves that neither the interests of the 
peace of the Church nor the protection of 
the purity of its doctrine calls for any fur- 
ther action at the present time, but that a 


- trial for heresy would work grave injury to 


Christ’s kingdom.” (5) It concluded thus: 
“The Presbytery counsels and enjoins all 
members of this body, and especially such 
as are engaged in critical studies, to refrain 
from setting forth the disavowed teachings 
as if indorsed by the Presbyterian Church, 
and, while exercising the liberty of scholar- 
ship, to be careful to distinguish between 
the theories of criticism and the certainties 
of faith, and also faithfully to maintain 
sound doctrine and loyally to study the 
peace of the Church.”” These resolutions 
were adopted by a vote of seventy-eight to 
twenty-seven. . 


Comment on the 
decision is fairly 
represented by two Presbyterian journals, 
the New, York “ Evangelist ” and the Cin- 
cinnati “ Herald and Presbyter.” The 
“ Evangelist ” calls attention to the fact 
that the proposal to refer the matter back 
to the General Assembly, although backed 
by respected names, seems to have made 
little impression on the Presbytery, and 
it believes that “the General Assembly 
will respect the decision of the body to 
which it has itself referred the -matter 
for such disposition as in its judgment 
the peace of the Church and the purity 
of doctrine may require.” It justly criti- 
cises the Presbytery for withholding Pro- 
fessor McGiffert’s statement made last 
June, but only now given to the public. 
The main points in this statement are as 
~ follows: (1) “If the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith asserted the absolute iner- 
rancy of the Bible, I should be obliged to 
dissent from the Confessional statement ; 
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but, as a matter of fact, the Confession 
asserts nothing of the kind, nor did I 
-assert my belief in. anything of the kind 
when I was ordained to’ the ministry of 


the Presbyterian Church.” (2) “I be- 
lieve in the deity of Christ, and I am not 
aware that my book contains anything 
inconsistent with that belief. For’ the 
deity of Christ, unless it is to be inter- 
preted as excluding his real humanity, 
cannot be held to involve necessarily the 
possession of unlimited knowledge, or ab- 
solute freedom from all liability to error, 
during his earthly existence.’ (3) The 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper I believe 
in with all my heart, and I partake of it 
with the greatest joy and spiritual profit ; 
but the question as to the exact way in 
which it was instituted seems to me a 
purely historical question which does not 
affect the nature of the Sacrament.”’ (4) 
“T am in sympathy with the genuinely 
Pauline and Protestant doctrine of salva- 
tion through faith alone, and I am notaware 


that I have ever said or written anything 


which, to quote the language of the As- 
sembly’s Deliverance, ‘in any way modifies 
or belittles the essential act and exclusive 
necessity of faith in human salvation.’ ”’ 
Viewed by the literalists, the action of the 
New York Presbytery is a compromise ; 
they declare that it is worse than that— 
namely, a surrender to something more to 
be feared than any heresy trial. They 


believe that the General Assembly, disap- 


proving of the New York Presbytery’s 
action, will reorder the Presbytery to try 
Dr. McGiffert ; and they add that, if a 
sufficient number of the Presbytery peti- 
tion the General Assembly to reopen the 
McGiffert matter over the veto of the New 
York Presbytery, it will be done. ‘The 
‘‘ Herald and Presbyter” declares that 
Dr. McGiffert’s statement respecting 
the Bible, given above, ‘‘assumes that 
there are errors in the Bible, but sees no 
want of harmony between these and the 
God who cannot err. Things may be false 
and yet be the word of the God of truth;” 
and equally objects to his statement re- 
specting thé Communion because it is 
inconsistent with Paul’s declarations con- 
cerning Christ’s command to “do this in 
remembrance of me.” ‘The most impor- 
tant portion of the action of the Presbytery 
is in the last resolution, and to that we 
shall recur hereafter. 
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Congress of Some of the profes- 
History of Religions sors of the Univer- 
at the Paris Exposition sity of France are 
organizing a Congress of the History of 
Religions for the Paris Exposition. This 
study is not only valuable in itself ; it also 
contributes greatly to our knowledge of 
past secular history, and it throws light on 
not a few moral and social problems. The 
committee appeals to all lovers of the 
history of religions, to historical students, 
theologians, philologists, sociologists, eth- 
nographists, and folk-lorists. Among the 
members of the committee are representa- 
tives of the Catholic and Protestant fac- 
ulties of the French universities. The 
President is M. Albert Réville, of the 
Collége de France. The Congress will 
meet September 3-9, 1900, forming, with 
other cognate congresses, an uninterrupted 
series, beginning with psychology on 
August 17, continuing with prehistoric 
anthropology and folk-lore until Septem- 
ber 16. As many scholars are interested 


in the matter of more than one of these - 


congresses, they are thus enabled to take 
part in the sessions of several without 
unduly prolonging their stay at the Expo- 
sition. The opening and closing sessions 
will be held at the Palais des Congrés, at 
the Exposition itself, but the other meet- 
ings will be at the Sorbonne. Eight 
sections have been created. These are: 

Section |.—AReligions of Non-Civilized Peo- 
ples. Pre-Columbian American Civilizations, 
etc. 

Section I1.—Azstory of the Religions of the 
Far East (China, Japan, Indo-China, Mongols, 
Finns). Relation of religions with the State 
in China. Historic evolution of Buddhism in 
China, Korea, and Japan. Distribution of 
Pali Buddhism and Chinese Buddhism in 
Indo-China, etc. 

Section I1Il.—AHistory of the Religions of 
Egvpt. Funeral rites of so-called Thinite 
epochs. The god Phtah of Memphis; rela- 
tions with other gods, etc. 

Section 1V.—Aistory of Religions called 
Semitic. 1. Assyro-Chaldea, anterior Asia; 
2. Judaism; Islamism. How to reconcile the 
belief in the eternity of the world among the 
Chaldeans with data on the creation of heaven, 
earth, gods, and stars. Documentary value 
of the Talmud and its annexes for the history 
of religious ideas and rites ameng the Jews. 
- Influence exercised by conquered Persia on 


conquering Islamism—Shi-ism, etc. 
Section V.— History of Religions of India 
and Iran. Should the liturgy of the Brah- 


manas and Sutras be considered, in its principal 
features, as anterior or posterior to the hymns 
of the Rig-Veda? etc. 

Section V1.— History of Religions of Greece 
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and Rome. The Homeric a as sources 
of myths, legends, and cults. Diffusion of 
Oriental pagan cults in the western and 
northern provinces of the Roman Empire, etc. 
Section VII.—Religions of Germans, Celts, 
Slavs. Do the Germanic divinities spring 
from the Indo-Germanic pantheon, or are they 
the development of nature-demons? etc. 
Section of Christianity. 
First Centuries : Can Essenism be considered 
one of the factors of original Christianity ? etc. 
Middle ~—: The ancient sources (Greek, 
Latin, Arab, Jew, and Byzantine) drawn upon 
by the theologians of the West during the Mid- 
die Ages. Modern Times: Influence of the phi- 
losophy of Kant and Hegel on historical criti- 


-cism applied to the origins of Christianity, etc. 


Communications relating to any ques- 


tions proper for consideration may be 


presented, written in Latin, German, Eng- 
lish, Italian, or French. They must be 
of a historical character; all dogmatic 
or denominational polemics are prohibited. 


We desire to call the at, 


St. Mary’s tention of our readers to 
Lodging-H | 
the services and needs of 
St. Mary’s Lodging-House, 143 West 


Fourteenth Street, New York City, an 
institution now about two decades old. 
Miss S. M. Osborne, the President of its 
trustees, claims that it is the one night 
refuge in the metropolis admitting women © 
to shelter without money, questions, or 
any ‘“‘red tape.’”’ The only passport is 
homelessness; the only question, ‘“ Are 
you hungry?” There is no need to dwell 
upon the necessity of such work; there 
are constant complaints that there is no 
place where a respectable young’ woman, 
out of employment and far from her friends, 
can findahome. Now that employment is 
more plentiful and better paid, benefac- 
tions should increase from the more pros- 
perous to those still unemployed,especially — 
when the latter are women. There is 
another need. To it Miss Connors, the 
matron of St. Mary’s, refers as follows: 
It’s all as simple as the alphabet. Wekeep 
the latch-string always out. That’s the begin- 
ning and end of it. On a winter’s night we 
take in as many as seventy-five or eighty. 
Our simple golden rule is that no questions 
whatever shall be asked—no stopping the 
poor creature at the door to ask about her 
past. We don’t care what she has done with 
her life, or what her poor blindnesses and 
errors may have been. The fact that she is 
out in the snow knocking at that door shows 
that she has paid for her folly. Tous she is 
just a sister woman in need of a woman’s sym- 
pathy and love. Sometimes, woman-like, she 
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insists upon telling me her story, and then I’m 
glad to give her such advice and help as my 
experience of the world and its ways may sug- 
gest. There is one constant cry that they 
always have: “I was on my way to death when 
I found you. You’ve saved me from my self- 
destruction.” And I suppose it must be true. 
And it only shows how many poor young 
things might be saved from suicide by some 
one to help them in that last dreadful hour 
when all hope seems to be gone. They get 
their supper and a good bed and their break- 
fast, and in the morning, if they are strong 
enough, they go out to look for work, and 


come back at nigh: again. - And we somehow. 


keep them until they are placed, and find 
clothes, and do other things that needn’t be 
mentioned. It isn’t worth talking about, any- 
way. I only speak of it now so that no poor 
lost creature need be afraid to come here for 
shelter from the snow and rain simply because 
she isn’t all that she might have been. 


The important place which 
the League for Social Serv- 
ice has rapidly gained in 
public esteem appears in the fact that the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, which employs 
four thousand men, has recently made 
formal application to join the League. 
With an enlargement of building in view, 
the Bethlehem Company is intent on intro- 
aucing the latest improvements for the 
benefit of employees. A further success of 
the League is that its idea of becoming an 
adviser to persons wishing information as 
to the best way of carrying philanthropic 
intentions into effect has already drawn 
to it for counsel persons of ample re- 
sources who are seeking the _ public 
benefit. Hence the annual report of 
the League for Social Service is a docu- 
ment of distinct and special importance. 
The League began this year without 
funds and without equipment; it ends 
the year with over a thousand members, 
a good equipment, nearly seven hun- 
dred books of reference in its library, 
and about three thousand lantern slides 
illustrating social conditions. Lastly and 
principally, the League has become the 
recognized source of information in re- 
gard to social questions. 
many conveniences which it offers to the 
public is its series of digests of State 
laws. Those of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and Maine have 
already been summarized in the form of 
leaflets adapted to ready reference. Dur- 
ing the year the League has issued over 
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four million pages of published matter. 
It has in that time answered many ques- 
tions, giving information on such sub- 
jects as ‘ Profit-Sharing in Factories,” 
“Trusts,” “‘ Municipal Reform,” Im- 


moral Literature,” Poor Relief,” Di- 


vorce,’ ‘ Drunkenness,’ ‘ Gambling,” 
Lynchings,” “The Tramp Problem,” 
“ Christian Science,” etc. Among its 
projects for the future are the collection 
and preparation for the Paris Exposition 
of an exhibit to interpret institutions and 
movements for the betterment of indus- 
trial and social conditions. Such an exhibit 
might well be used as a nucleus for a 
permanent collection, on the plan of the 
‘‘Musée Social” established by the late 
Comte de Chambrun for the benefit of 
French workingmen. Another project 
consists in a series of leaflets to deal with 
some of the industries and professions as 
affording opportunities for social service. 
For this series, among others, Mr. R. C. 
Ogden, of the Wanamaker establishment, 
Dr. Albert Shaw, Dr. Wilson, Director of 
the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, the 
Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., and W. H. Tol- 
man, Ph.D.,willcontribute. —Theannualfee 
for individual membership is two dollars. 
The office of the League is at 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York City. 


Last year New Jersey 
took a decided step in 
advance by creating a 
State Board of Children’s Guardians. 
This Board was given the authority to 
visit and investigate the condition of the 
children in all the almshouses of the State, 
and to decide on the best measures for the 
care and protection of the dependent 
children of the State. The Board found 
403 children in the almshouses. Investi- 
gation brought out the fact that some of 
these children should never have become 
public charges; 146 were returned to 
relatives able to care for them. Many 
of the children found in the almshouses 
were placed in families where they will 
receive the’ benefit of the training that 
comes from living in the home of small 
wage-earners, sharing in the family life, 
and attending the common schools. Dire 
confusion has resulted because the history 
of the children in the almshouses and 
indentured from them has not been kept. 


Care of Dependent 
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All trace of some children has been lost— 
a great injustice to parents and children. 
It has actually occurred that parents who 
surrei.dered their children temporarily 
have re-established homes for them only 
to find that all trace of their children has 
been lost. The Board insists on a uniform 
system of commitment papers, and a sys- 
tem of sociological bookkeeping that will 
record every fact about a child before and 
after commitment. ‘This will prevent the 
disappearance of the children once com- 
mitted to the care of the State. The 
condition of some of the almshouses was 
shocking. No attempt was made _ to 
separate the sexes; feeble-minded and 
deformed children were not cared for, 
and women who had been inmates of the 
almshouses for years there became mothers 
of families. The failure of the Legislature 
to makean appropriation to be available for 
the Board during the year greatly limited 
its work. ‘The members met the expenses 
incurred. 


It was discovered by 
P tion Method 
New York State 


Board of Charities at the close of 1898 
that the number of children committed to 
institutions in the city of New York had 
greatly increased. A committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate and report on the 
causes of this increase, and its prevention 
in the future. This committee reported 
that the change in the system of commit- 
ting destitute children by the Police Jus- 
tices—legislated out of office in 1897—to 
the Department of. Charities was to a 
degree responsible for the increase, owing 
to the lack of experience in this kind 
of work by the Department. ‘The com- 
mittee recommended that the case of every 
child in the public institutions be reinves- 
tigated within one year after commitment; 
that a record be kept of every visitor to 
each child ; that all investigations and the 
record of each child be reduced to writing 
and sent to the Department of Charities. 
This Department and the Charities Organi- 
zation Society have co-operated most suc- 
cessfully during the past six months. The 
result has been that 727 fewer children 
have been committed to institutions. The 
Charities Organization Society is notified 
by the Department of Charities when 
application is made to commit children to 
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an institution. The Society investigates 
and often discovers that the relatives are 
able to care for the child; often the home 
is saved, at a crisis, by hélp and advice. 
It is not merely saving in expenditure 
by the State that this co-operation has 
accomplished, but the far more important 
result of preserving homes, saving chil- 
dren from institution life, and saving the 
self-respect of whole families. 


When, in 1867, Alaska 
was ceded to the United 
States, the people of Sitka organized a 
City Council, who appointed a Board of 
Trustees and took possession of~ build- 
ings for school purposes. These schools, 
maintained as one of the city’s depart- 
ments, admitted white and creole children 
only ; native children, without exception, 
were excluded. When civil government 
superseded the military government, this 
city government was abolished, and with 
it the school. In 1878 a school in charge 
of a missionary was opened for natives, 
and one for whites. The children of 
parents belonging to the Greek Church 
were allowed to attend on condition that 
the priests were allowed to teach these 
children one hour a day. The first effort 
on the part of the United States to estab- 
lish schools in Alaska was made in 1884. 
These schools were to be established 
without regard to race, for the education 
of all children of school age in the Terri- 
tory. In 1885 an Agent was assigned by 
- Department of the Interior to estab- 

sh the schools. Where there were enough 
white children to justify the step, specia! 
schools for them were established. Only 
two of these schools were necessary until 
1897, when the number of white children 
in Alaska increased enormously. Con- 
gress has never increased the appropria- 
tion for educational purposes in Alaska. 
Governor Brady, who has manifested the 
greatest interest in the educational affairs 
of Alaska, has renewed his recommen- 
dation to increase the appropriation to 
$60,000. He points out that the present 
sum, $30,000, has always been inadequate. 
The children who have received primary 
education should be given opportunity for 
higher education, for which now there is 
no provision. Governor Brady urges 


Sshools in Alaska 


that the right to form municipal govern- 
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ments be given to the larger towns, with 
power to make appropriation from the 
license-money for school purposes. This, 
he believes, will go far towards settling 
the present school difficulties in Alaska. 


The vote of Oregon in the 

Equal Sufrage in coming Presidential year 
regon 

will be complicated by two 
new features. One is the registration of 
Oregon voters for the first time, which 
begins in January, under a very costly 
and cumbrous system, which many Ore- 
gonians disapprove, but whose workings, 
on the whole, ought to be beneficial, and 
which will put an end, undoubtedly, to the 
repeating and colonization which have 
disgraced late elections. The other is the 
submission to the voters, in June, 1900, of 
an equal suffrage amendment, which, if 
adopted, will naturally bring a good deal of 
uncertainty into the fall campaign. Ore- 
gon’s next neighbor, Washington, it may be 
remembered, once had equal suffrage in 
its Territorial days, and saw its women 
serving on juries and elected to office. 
But now, Washington, having retraced its 
steps as regards woman suffrage, rejected 
a proposal to reinstate equal suffrage last 
year by a decisive vote. Oregon has 


always been more conservative than Wash- | 


ington, and has never shown any leaning 
toward woman suffrage. It has not even 
voted on the question for thirteen years. 
In 1886 a suffrage amendment went to 
the people, and received 11,223 votes 
against 28,176 in the negative. The 
small size of this vote, on both sides of 
the question, showed the voters’ indiffer- 
ence to the whole matter, and the suffra- 
gists have not been able to get a hearing 
since. They would hardly have obtained 
one this year except by a blunder on the 
part of the last Legislature. The law of 
Oregon, like that of other States, réquires 
amendments to the Constitution to be 
passed at two successive Legislatures be- 
fore submission to the people. The Legis- 
lature of 1899 passed the present suffrage 
amendment by a vote of 48 to 6—a merely 
complimentary vote, the members thinking 
it had not gone through the preceding 
Legislature. But as the 1897 session had 
transacted no business on account of the 
Senatorial “ hold-un,” and as the 1895 
Legislature had actually passed the amend- 


ment before, the rule as to two successive 
sessions held good, and the carelessly 
chivalrous legislators found too late that 
they had sent the question to the people. 
The suffragists of Oregon are therefore 
rejoicingly making ready for the combat, 
and are claiming to have a fair fighting 
chance, since several of the most popu- 
lous counties of the State are strongly for 
prohibition, and their leaders believe that 
equal suffrage will bring success to the 
prchibition cause—though it has not done 
sc in Colorado or Wyoming. Some of the 
most prominent and intelligent women of 
Oregon, following the example of their 
sisters in New York and Massachusetts, 

ave just organized a strong anti-suffrage 
association, and are beginning a campaign 
of education among the voters. 


Dwight L. Moody 


There is a mysterious inclination in all 
schools to judge religious teachers by 
their theological opinions. Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant, Orthodox and Liberal, 
Calvinist and Arminian, all share in 
applying that false standard to religious 
teachers, all agree in dispensing with 
Christ’s standard, “ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” The question asked 
respecting such a teacher is not, Did 
he by his teaching make better men 
and women? but, Did he believe in the 
infallibility of the Church ? Did he recog- 
nize the right of private judgment? Did 
he hold the inerrancy of the Bible? Did 
he accept the Higher Criticism? Did he 
believe in Divine Sovereignty? Did he 
insist on free will? Not infrequently the 
standard is even less vital ; the question is 
simply, What did he call himself-—Catho- 
lic or Protestant, Conservative or Radical ? 

Mr. Moody was a religious preacher, 
not a theological teacher; and the char- 
acter of his work is to be measured, not 
by its theological structure, but by its re- 
ligious power. The difference ought to 
be as self-evident as it is simple. The 
theological questions are such as these: 
What was the nature of the influence 
exerted by the Spirit of God on the minds 
of the writers of the Bible ? What is the 
relation of Jesus Christ to the Infinite and 
Eternal Ruler of the Universe? How do 
the life, passion, and death of Jesus Christ 
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effect a saving influence on the character 
and destiny of mankind? The religious 
questions are: How can I best use the 
Bible to make better men and women? 
What is Jesus Christ to me, and what can 
he be to my fellow-men? What can I do 
to make available to myself the influence 
of his life and character in securing a 
purer character and a diviner life for 
myself and for those about me? 

Mr. Moody’s theology was to the last 
the theology which prevailed in the New 
England orthodox churches in the first 
decade of the present half-century. The 
old Calvinism had passed away, shattered 
beyond hope of restoration by the preach- 
ing of Lyman Beecher and Charles G. 
Finney, and by the commentaries of AI- 
bert Barnes, which were in every religious 
household. ‘The new theology, born of the 
evolution philosophy, had not yet found 
entrance into the churches of the Puri- 
tans; is not, indeed, even as yet formu- 
lated in its avowed philosophies. Bush- 
nell’s theology was still under the ban; 
Henry Ward Beecher had not yet become 
a theologian—he had been too busy, first 
as a revivalist, then as a moral reformer, 
to study philosophy, and was infusing a 
new moral and religious life into the old 
‘channels of theological thought. Mr. 
Moody was converted under the preaching 
of Dr. Edward N. Kirk, himself an 
evangelist of remarkable power in the 
realm both of the conscience and the 
emotions. The boy’s theology—for he 
was only seventeen years old at the time 
of his conversion—was so scant that he 
had difficulty in getting admission into 
even the liberal church where his conver- 
sion had taken place. He never added 
to it by any special training, and never was 
inclined to philosophical study or philo- 
sophical thinking. He took his theology 
for granted, and never departed from it as 
he received it in those two years of mem- 
bership in the Boston church, It in- 
cluded the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures—that is, its inspiration on all 
topics that it touches ; the God-man theory 
of the incarnation—that is, God and man 
mysteriously joined together in a unique 
personality; aday of judgment, the issues 
of which are everlasting life and everlast- 
ing punishment; and the substitutional 
theory of the atonement—that is, the doc- 
trine that Christ suffered and died, not 
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merely in behalf of the human race, but 
in its place. 
But though Mr. Moody never aban- 
doned that theological system, though it 
is doubtful whether he even understood 
any other, this was not the _ subject 
matter of his teaching. Occasionally he 
preached what might be called a theologi- 
cal sermon; somewhat more frequently 


he defined his theological position in the 


course of a non-theological sermon ; but 
his life was consecrated, not to con- 
structing, attacking, or defending systems 
of theology, but to inspiring men and 
women with the spirit of faith and hope and 
love. It would be difficult to name any man 
in the present half-century who has done so 
much to give the power of spiritual vision to 
men who having eyes saw not and having 
ears heard not, to give hope to men who 
were living in a dull despair or an even 
more fatally dull self-content, and to give 
that love which is righteousness and that 
righteousness which is love to men who 
were before unqualifiedly egotistical and 
selfish. With him theology was never an 
end, alwaysaninstrument. Ifany liberal is 
inclined to criticise his theology, let him con- 
sider well with himself whether he is doing 
as good work for humanity with his more 
modern and, iet us say, better instruments. 

To illustrate: Mr. Moody never ac- 
cepted what is popularly called the Higher 
Criticism. He was not, indeed, as is 
sometimes charged, a literalist. He held 
no extreme doctrine of Biblical infalli- 
bility. We doubt whether any sermon of 
his will be found to affirm dogmatically 
that there are no errors in the Scriptures, 
and we are quite sure that he would have 
taken no interest whatever in the purely 
scholastic question whether there were any 
errors in the original autographs. But he 


took the Bible as he found it, and gave to 


it the natural interpretations which might 
be expected from one whose theology had 
taught him to regard it as the “ Word of 
God” from cover to cover, and whose 
upbringing in a New England atmosphere 
had led him to look with suspicion on all 
use of fiction except possibly for occasional 
and somewhat hazardous entertainment. - 
It was impossible for such a man to be- 
lieve that the Book of Jonah might be 
more full of spiritual nutriment when 
read as a Satirical romance that when 
read as a prosaic history. Yet, though 


i 
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Bible was essentially modern. One of his 
published sermons is “on the text, What 
think ye of Christ? A divine of the 
eighteenth century would have gathered 
from the Bible a great collection of texts 
and made a mosaic work cut of them, 
regardless of the personality of the author. 
Not so Mr. Moody. He considers first 
what the enemies of Christ said of him— 
Caiaphas, Pilate, Judas; next what his 
friends and followers said of him—Peter, 
Thomas, Saul of Tarsus; and interprets 
the testimony of each by his character. 
It would only have been necessary to carry 
this principle a little further and he would 
have made account of the temperament 
of the writers of the various books, and 
have found a drama in the Song of Songs, 
an epic in the Book of Job, a historical 
romance in the Books of Ruth and Esther, 
and greater value in them all because of 
their variety. Granted his limitations ; 
still it is true that no man in our time has 
done so much to promote a careful, com- 
parative study of the Bible as Mr. Moody, 
and a study, if not always scholarly, al- 
ways intelligent and spiritual. 

Sometimes his theology and his relig- 
ious experience came in conflict; when 
they did, he always kept his faith in his 
religious experience whatever happened 
to the theology—an excellent example to 
follow. The substitutional theory of the 
atonement is, as it appears to us, rooted 
in the doctrine that. God’s anger with the 
sinner must needs be appeased by a 
penalty borne by Another in the sinner’s 
stead, before the sinner can be forgiven. 
Mr. Moody held to the substitutional 
theory, but repudiated the doctrine out of 
which it grew. 


There was a time when I used to think 
“more of the love of Jesus Christ than of God 
the Father. Il used to think of God asa stern 
judge on the throne, from whose wrath Jesus 
Christ had saved me. It seems to me now I 
could not have a falser idea of God than that. 
Since I have become a father I have made 
this ey: that it takes more love and 
self-sacrifice for the father to give up the son 
than it does for the son to die. 


This is a very characteristic passage, 
not only because it illustrates the superior 
place which Mr. Moody always accorded 
to spiritual experience, but also because 
Mr. Moody’s favorite theme was the love 


Dwight L. Moody 


his view of the Bible belonged to the 
past cycies of thought, his use of the 
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of God, and no theological necessities, be 
they what they might, ever led him to 
limit that love or lessen his faith in it. 
The notion that he attempted to frighten 
men into the kingdom of God is derived 
either from absolute ignorance of his 
spirit and methods, or from a grossly false 
generalization based on some occasional 
and exceptional utterance. There are 
some natures so apathetic that they cannot 
distinguish between remorse and fear; 
such men, whatever literary culture may 
have done for them, are incapable of 
forming moral judgments of any value. 
Mr. Moody preached powerfully to men’s 
consciences, but rarely to their fears, and, 
we are inclined to believe, never to mere 
physical fear. One of the most powerful 
of his sermons concerning future punish- 
ment is on the text, ‘‘Son, remember ;”’ its 
simple aim is to compel his auditors to 
pass in awful review before their own con- 
sciences their past lives, as they will have 
to pass those lives before them when the 
adventitious aids to self-forgetfulness which 
this life furnishes have dropped away and 
the soul is left naked and alone with 
itself and its God. 

Mr. Moody’s ability as an organizer is 
attested by the monuments which he built 
in the Biblical School at Chicago, the 
Boys’ School at Mount Hermon, the Girls’ 
School at Northfield, and the Summer 
School of the Prophets at the latter place. 
This last was unique in that it was a 
school, not of theology, but of religion. 
That Henry Drummond did not believe 
in Mr. Moody’s theories of the atone- 
ment, and that George Adam Smith did 
not believe in his theories of inspiration, 
did nothing to prevent Mr. Moody from 
inviting them to co-operate with him in 
this school. This breadth of Mr. Moody 
was catholicity, not toleration ; it grew, not 
out of any indifference to what he regarded 
as error, but out of his profound faith that 
religion is more than theology, and his 
consequent instinctive habit of measuring 
the work and worth of men, not by their 
theologies, but by the spiritual results which 
they accomplished. One incident in his 
life, not perhaps generally known, affords 
a striking illustration of this guiding prin- 
ciple. At a time when Henry Ward 
Beecher was under suspicion in some 
quarters and under absolute though un- 
official ban in others for his heresies, Mr. 
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Moody came to him to urge his co-opera- 
tion in evangelistic work. ‘Other men,” 
he said, “can carry on a pastorate; leave 
your pulpit and join with me; together 
we can sweep the country for Christ.” 
Mr. Beecher took the proposition into 
serious consideration ; had he accepted 
we cannot but wonder what would have 
been the result of such an itinerancy con- 
ducted by such apostles of the religion of 
faith, hope, and love. 

The story of the outward life of such 
a man as Mr. Moody can be condensed 
after a fashion into a paragraph, as 
we have told it on another page; but 
the ramifications of its influence no pen 
can describe, no imagination can con- 
ceive. Its effects on theology have been 
its least effects; but they have been in- 
calculable. For though Mr. Moody has 
done little directly to change the theologi- 
cal thought of his time, he has done a 
great deal to inspire its religious life; and 
those who believe that theology must 
always be the outgrowth of religion will 
believe that his theological influence is far 
greater and far more wholesome, because 
more vital, than either he or his contem- 
poraries have imagined. 

One of the most ancient creeds of the 


Catholic Church declares the sublimest — 


fact in human history in a very simple 
phrase: “I believe in one Lord Jesus 
Christ . . . who for us men and our sal- 
vation came down from keaven.” Mr. 
Moody believed that as he believed in his 
own existence. In this faith he received 
in extemporized confessionals, called in- 
quiry meetings, more genuine heart-con- 
fessions than any priest of the Catholic 
Church, Anglican or Roman; in this faith 
he pronounced, with an authority not tran- 
scended by that of any priest, bishop, or 
archbishop, “absolution and remission of 
their sins” to “all those who truly repent 
and unfeignedly believe his holy Gospel.” 
His message, delivered to more aching 
hearts than any but a celestial census can 
ever number, was, “ Be of good cheer; thy 
sins are forgiven thee.” He declared this, 
not as a theological hypothesis based on a 
philosophy of God’s love, but as a certain 
and indisputable fact, attested by the 
life, passion, and death of Christ and by 
his own experience. He was the last of 


that school of evangelists in which his . 


predecessors were Whitefield, Finney, 
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Nettleton. His methods cannot in our 
time be successfully imitated by another. 
But so long as the Church holds to this. 
ancient faith in a divine Helper and 
Saviour, and to its right to pronounce with 
authority, spiritual not ecclesiastical, the 
absolution and remission of sins, so long, 
though by new voices and in new methods, 
it will surprise and perplex journalists. 
historians, and philosophers by the power 
of the Glad Tidings of Christ, of which 
Dwight L. Moody was so illustrious a 
herald. 


The Hoar Resolutions 


Senator Hoar has introduced into the 
Senate a series of resolutions which would 
make interesting material for a debating 
society in a high school or a college. 
These resolutions affirm that the Republic 
‘‘ adheres to the doctrines which were in 
the past set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence, and in its National and 
State Constitutions ;” that “the objects 
to which its political action ought to be 
directed are the ennobling of humanity, 
the raising from the dust its humblest and — 
coarsest members, and the enabling of 
persons coming lawfully under its power 
or influence to live in freedom and in 
honor, under governments whose forms 
they are to have a share in determining and 
in whose administration they have an 
equal voice ;” that to accomplish these 
objects it is necessary “‘ to make the negro 
safe in his home, secure in his vote, equal 
in his opportunity for education and em- 
ployment, and to bring the Indian to a 
civilization and culture in accordance with 
his need and capacity; to enable great 
cities to govern themselves in freedom, in 
honor, and in purity ; to make the ballot- 
box as pure as a sacramental vessel; .. . 


‘to banish illiteracy and ignorance from 


the land; to secure for every workingman 
and every workingwoman wages enough to 
support a life of comfort, and an old age 
of leisure and quiet; ... to grow and 


expand, over the continent and over the 
islands of the sea, just so fast, and no 
faster, as we can bring into equality and 
self-government, under our Constitution, 
peoples and races who will share these 
ideals and help to make them realities ; to 
set a peaceful example of freedom which 
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mankind will be glad to follow, but never 
to force even freedom upon unwilling 
nations at the point of the bayonet or at 
the cannon’s mouth; to abstain from 
interfering with the freedom and _ just 
rights of other nations or peoples, and to 
remember that the liberty to do right 
necessarily involves the liberty to do 
wrong; and that the American people has 
no right to take from any other people 
the birthright of freedom because of a 
fear that they will do wrong with it.” 
These resolutions appear to us in the 
main to set before the country noble 
ideals ; but it is the business of the Senate, 
not to set before the country noble ideals, 
but to put into working operation such 
ideals as are at the time practicable of 
accomplishment. It is very desirable that 
great cities should govern themselves in 
freedom, in honor, and in purity, but we 
do not see what the Senate of the United 
States can do to promote such government 
in the various cities of the United States. 
Unless it can do something, discussion of 
municipal government is quite outside of 
the province of the Senate. It is in every 
way desirable that the negro should be 
safe in his home and enjoy equal oppor- 
tunities with the white man for education 
and employment. Whether he should be 
secure in his vote depends, not upon 
the question whether he is a negro, but 
upon the question whether he has the 
proper qualifications for a voter. But it 
is much easier to affirm these rights than 
to frame any laws which will secure them, 
and much more important to frame a law 
which will secure them, even if it does 
so inadequately, than to affirm these 
rights. It is very desirable to banish 
illiteracy and ignorance from the land, 
and to secure for every workingman and 
every workingwoman adequate’ wages. 
But the time of the Senate would be much 
better occupied in considering the ques- 
tions, What can the Federal Government 
do through its Educational Department to 
- banish illiteracy and ignorance, and what 
by legislation against trusts and monopo- 
lies, by modification of oppressive taxation 
and unnecessary tariffs, and by providing 
the means whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment can set a proper example as to hours 
and wages, if it does not do so already, 
to secure adequate compensation for work- 
ingmen and workingwomen, than in dis- 


cussing the abstract propositions which 
Mr. Hoar submits to it for its considera- 
tion. In short, it is not the business of 
the Senate either to create public opinion 
or to express it in platforms. This is the 
function of the press: and the pulpit, public 
and private discussion, local and National 
gatherings, and the like. The function 
of the Senate, as a department of the Gov- 
ernment, is to frame into organic law the 
public sentiment in favor of education, 
justice, and liberty which has been created, 
and make it operative and effective. We 
wish we might hope that the Senate would 
table these resolutions, and devote its 
time to a practical discussion of the cor- 
rect methods for securing some of the 
benefits which Senator Hoar desires for 
his country. That body will better serve 
the country by taking one step in the 
direction of a single political reform than 
by passing a series of resolutions com- 
prehensive enough to include a political 
millennium. 


@ 
A Notable Drama 


The English critics, even more than 
their American contemporaries, are given 
to sudden and rather uncritical outbursts 
of entnusiasm on the appearance of new 
writers. This is by no means an unpar- 
donable fault in a fraternity which in 
former times was given to equally undis- 
criminating condemnation. More than 
one of the younger poets has been hailed 
as a new light in the firmament long before 
his orbit could be safely predicted or his 
magnitude discerned, and there have been, 
in consequence, many disappointments. 
There is reason to believe, however, that 
the general expression of delight which 
has greeted the appearance of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s dramatic tragedy in four acts, 
‘‘ Paolo and Francesca,” which bears the 
imprint of Mr. John Lane, has behind it 
sound judgment; a more beautiful piece 
of literature has not come from the pen 
of an English poet for a long time. Mr. 
Phillips is a young man who was unknown 
in this country until two or three years 
ago, when attention was called to him by 
the fact that a slender volume of verse 
from his hand was crowned by the London 
Academy. This volume, which was com- 


mented upon at length in The Outlook at 
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the time of its publication, contained sev- 
eral striking poems; among them, “ The 
Woman with the Dead Soul,” “ Mar- 
pessa,” and “‘ Christ in Hades ’”—poems 
original in idea and form and beautiful in 
execution. | 
Although Mr. Phillips’s career has been 
a short one, it has been full of varied 
experiences. He was at one time an 
actor, and has had the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the stage re- 
quirements. ‘ Paola and Francesca ’”’ was 
written for stage production, and will be 
presented in London some time during 
the spring. It is based upon one of the 
best-known tragedies in the history of the 
Italian noble families—a tragedy which 
has been immortalized by the matchless 
beauty and pathos of Dante’s description 
in the Fifth Canto of the Inferno. It is 
primarily a poetical drama; but the Eng- 
lish stage critics declare that it is also 
a good acting drama. If so, it is to be 
welcomed as bringing back to the stage 
some of its noblest traditions. Whether 
it succeeds or fails for stage purposes, it 
is a beautiful piece of literature, disclosing 
the finest imagination, the most delicate 
instinct, and the most sincere art. It is 
too early to say that it is great; but it is 
not too soon to affirm that nothing so 
promising has come from the hand of an 
English or American poet of late years. 
There are some faults in dramatic con- 
struction, but there are several scenes in 
which Mr. Phillips rises to a great height, 
not only of insight and passion, but of 
beautiful and captivating expression. The 
theme was not an easy one to handle, but 
it is conceived in entire purity of spirit, 
and it is faultlessly expressed, so far as 
fine feeling is concerned. One would 
have to go back a good many years to 
recall English blank verse of so good a 
quality. In handling this verse Mr. Phil- 
lips is not imitative; he seems to have 
mastered the secrets of its structure, to 
have caught its peculiar cadence, and to 
have combined, with the instinct of a 
true artist, simplicity, directness, and 
beauty. There are many lines in this play 
which are simply exquisite in the purity 
of their music. Such a piece of work 
cannot fail to stimulate other men in the 
same field, nor can it fail to encourage 
those who are eager to see the best tradi- 
tions of English literature sustained. If 
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it is put upon the stage and has the op- 
portunity of reaching the imagination of 
the public which loves plays more than 
books, it cannot fail to do something for 
their education. 


& 
The Memories of the Year 


There are many facts which lead one 
to believe that nothing ever escapes the 
memory; that while the power of recol- 
lection may fail from time to time, the 


record, once made, although it becomes 


invisible, is made forever. It is probably 
inaccurate to say that a man ever loses all 
memory, for even those of whom this is 
said often, in moments of great excite- 
ment, recall vividly and describe accu- 
rately things which they were supposed to 
have utterly forgotten. Thus every man 
keeps within himself an indestructible 
record of his own life. He may cease io 
be able to read it*for a time, but this loss 
of power is apparently only for atime. 
The light of vitality may sink so low that 
the words written on the tablet of the 
heart become illegible, but when that 
light flashes up again they are once more 
distinct. If this be true, not only is the 


unity of life assured and the integrity of — 


personality preserved, but every man 
carries with him the explanation of his 
own career and the record of his own 
destiny. There is something terrible and 
at the same time sublime in the text, 
“Thou shalt remember all the way which 
the Lord thy God hath led thee.”” When 
one comes to remember the things he 
would like to forget, the memory takes on 
the guise of an inexorable judge, but in 
so doing it is an unflinching friend. If 
it were possible to forget one’s sins and 
blunders, the faculty of moral growth 
would be arrested. If one could go out 
of the old year into the new and carry 
nothing with him but the memory of 
agreeable things, without the consciousness 


of the failures, indulgences, and weak- _ . 


- nesses of the year, there would be neither 


the tonic of repentance nor the spur to 
better living. Our past is not bound to 
us as the ball is chained to the criminal, 
to keep us in a place of punishment; it is 
given to us rather to remind us that the 
only moral safety is in moral progress, 
and that the man who has made a moral 
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mistake or committed a sin can never be 
sure of his safety until he has removed 


himself as far as possible from the scene 


and occasion of his weakness. The best 
thing about the memory of our evil deeds 
is the horror they give us of all associa- 
tions with them, and the desire they create 
in us to remove ourselves from them as far 
as the ends of the earth. The best educa- 
tion of a year may not come from the things 
which seem happy in it, but from those 
which brought us at the moment the great- 
est unhappiness. There is no way of 
deciding what is spiritually fortunate or 
unfortunate at the time ; our most grievous 
calamities are often seen later to have 
borne the fruit of greatest happiness, and 
what appeared to be at the moment os 
largest prosperities have turned later 
to ashes in our hands. The final value 
_ of every experience depends upon its 
spiritual result. No one can tell what 
seed is in the soil until the harvest is 
borne; the seed of apparent bitterness 
sometimes brings forth the flowers of peace. 


The Spectator 

The Spectator is not rich, and never 
expects to be. He is the more philo- 
sophic about it because he knows a good 
many rich people, and observes that wealth 
has certain positive drawbacks. To be 
beyond the reach of want, and unfamiliar 
with the pleasures of economy, necessarily 
cuts a man or woman off from the daily 
experiences of the majority of his or her 
kind, to begin with. The rich do not 
grapple with life at first hand; they are 
shut out of its keenest and most exciting 
contests. Unless they love money-making 
absorbingly (and many of them do not 
care for it at all), they are apt to be 
gently bored most of the time. The joy 
of ardently desiring some possession, and 
saving and struggling till it is gained and 
enjoyed, is not for them. They have 
only the tame and flat experience of get- 
ting whatever they fancy, before the fancy 
can grow into even a want. And, while 
thus cut off from normal hunan nature on 
the one hand, they are exposed to the 
danger of despising their kind through 
the greedy beggars and besieging parasites 
who always cluster arounda fortune. “If 
I had not been poor for a large part of 


my life,” said one rich man to the Spec- 
tator the other day, “I would have no 
faith in the human race left to me;”’ and, 
though the remark was startling, it was 


not hard to understand. : 
& 


Indeed, when it is once known that a 
person is rich, and rumored that he or 
she is generous, the pen of the letter- 
writer begins its harassing work. A 
woman of wealth, who does not exaggerate, 
and has a mind for arithmetic, was heard 
to complain lately that if she gave 
something to each of even the apparently 
worthy correspondents who daily appealed 
to her, she would have to close her house, 


dismiss her servants, board in a model 


lodging-house, and perhaps come to writ- 
ing begging letters herself before the 


‘year was out; and this contention she 


supported by figures. ‘Nobody is ever 
grateful, either,” she said. ‘“ ‘Those you 
give to once always expect you to give 
again, as if they had a valid claim on you 
forever; and those you don’t give to call 
you mean; and, altogether, it’s one of the 
problems that vex the soul.” Yet, being 
a good woman, she goes on patiently toil- 
ing through her daily mail, and portioning 
out what she has to give, even while recog- 
nizing the thanklessness of her tasks 


But, though the correspondence of a 
rich person may be depressing to him on 
account of begging letters and greedy 
demands, there are some alleviations if he 
has a sense of humor. The Spectator 
has one friend who owns a handsome 
house, with a fine lawn, just outside the 


small town where he lives. There is not 


a charitable or public enterprise in the 
town to which this rich man does not 
generously subscribe, and he has an 
unusual conscientiousness as to using his 
wealth for the good of the community. 
Not long ago, in his mail, he ‘found a 
letter from an Irish day-laborer given to 
drink, whose family he had been befriend- 
ing, proposing that, as Mr. B had so 
much ground, he should build a little 


house on his front iawn for his correspond- 


ent, and give it to him rent free for the 
rest of his life, with enough land around 
it to raise potatoes and cabbages in. 
‘ And then,” added the writer, with fine 
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and unconscious humor, “I shood not 
have to be beholden to you enny more.” 


Another wealthy friend—a woman this 
time—who is much interested in social 
matters and entertains delightfully, lately 
received a letter which ran as follows: 

My Dear Mrs. L . My daughter Louise, 

after finishing her course at the high school, is 
ready to enter society. My husband’s salary 
is not sufficient to give her such a coming-out 
party as she ought to have if she is to bea 
social success. She is handsome and dances 
well. I know you would like her to havea 
chance. It would take me about a thousand 
dollars to give her a coming-out party and 
buy her dresses and flowers for the winter, so 
I write to ask if you will send me this. I do 
not know if Mr. L remembers my husband, 
but he used to go to school with him. 
Mr. L did not remember his quondam 
schoolfellow, and the signature was an 
entirely strange one to Mrs. L ; but 
on inquiry she found that the writer was 
the wife of a bookkeeper in an insurance 
office. It isneedless to say that her soar- 
ing ambitions were not gratified. 


If these are samples of the requests 
received by ordinarily rich people, it can be 
faintly imagined how the possessors of 
famous fortunes are besieged. The private 
secretaries of the Vanderbilts and Goulds 
and Astors must have many strange tales 
to tell. 
the late Cornelius Vanderbilt, the news- 
papers gave some very interesting details 
as to the continual claims made upon him 
from every quarter and for every con- 
ceivable object, personal or charitable. 
“ Poor fellow !” said a rich man, himself 
a philanthropist, when Mr. Carnegie im- 
prudently announced, in retiring from 
business this year, that he expected to 
give still more of his time and money to 
philanthropic aims; “ he’ll have to take 
refuge in Central Asia for the next six 
months if he wants any peace!” And, sure 
enough, the flood of correspondence that 
inundated the millionaire’s Scotch castle 
soon drove him out of it. 


The secretary of the late Mr. Corcoran, 
the Washington philanthropist, was wont 
to tell a story of a touching appeal from 
a woman whose husband was in one of the 
departments, She wrote Mr. Corcoran a 


Indeed, just after the death of 
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long and eloquent letter, setting forth her 
need of a coupé. She could not pay her 
calls without it, and if she did not pay 
her calls she would have no social influ. 
ence, and it was precisely her social 
influence which was necessary to help 
her husband forward, and provide for the 
future of her sons and ‘daughter. ‘The 
cost of a coupé, she explained, was quite 
beyond husband’s modest income, 
and she had therefore, at first, thought of 
asking Mr. Corcoran forit. But the more 
she thought about it, the more evident it 
became that, even if the coupé was given 
to her, the cost of keeping it up would be 
too great for the family finances—and she 
was very particular, she added, never to 
run into debt. The only course open 
seemed to be, therefore, to request Mr. 
Corcoran for an endowed coupé, so to 
speak, the gift including not only the 
vehicle, but a fixed sum each year for its 
maintenance. It was a most persuasive 
and convincing document, and there is © 
certainly something about an endowed 
coupé that appeals to one’s imagination— 
but, alas ! Mr. Corcoran was obdurate, and 
she never got it. 


One rich acquaintance of the Spectator 
has solved the problem of his correspond- 
ence in a summary manner. He has 
adopted the rule—and let it be widely 
known—that he never gives anything to 
any one who asks for it. The incautious 
manager of any charity who sends even a 
circular to him is cut off at once. An appli- 
cant for alms is doomed by the first line 
he writes. Yet this does not prevent this 
man of wealth from being largely and 
truly generous. His checks, for goodly 
sums, are sent yearly to many charities, 
and any new enterprise for the public 
good is looked into and helped if worthy, 
while his private benefactions are large 
and constant. He certainly saves two 
things—his own time and other people’s 
self-respect—in no small measure. ‘The 
Spectator is not sure that his example 
would not be a good one for all rich peo- 
ple to adopt—but, then, what would be- 
come of the private secretiries and the 
post-office? Perhaps it is just as well for 
the rich to have this trial, since, as before 
remarked, it goes far to reconcile the rest 
of mankind to being poor. 


‘ 
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The Cohesive Elements of British Imperialism 
By Alleyne Ireland 


[Our readers will like to have a few personal notes about the author of this article. 
Mr. Ireland is a native of Manchester, England. His father was Alexander Ireland, 
the proprietor of the Manchester ‘“ Examiner and Times” and the friend and biog- 


rapher of Ralph Waldo Emerson. His mother was the author of the “ Life of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle.”” He was educated at the Manchester Grammar School, and subse 
quently studied at Berlin University. During the past twelve years Mr. Ireland has 
spent most of his time in the British Colonies. He lived for three years in Australia, 
and later spent seven years in the West Indies and in South America. During his 
stay in the West Indies he devoted himself to a study of tropical labor, taking the 
practical course of working on the sugar estates as an overseer. During the past two 
years he has contributed a number of articles to the leading magazines in this country. 
The more important of these are “ European Experience with Tropical Colonies” and 
‘‘ Briton and Boer in South Africa,” contributed to the “ Atlantic Monthly,” and “ The 
Labor Problem in the Tropics,’’ which appeared in the ‘“‘ Popular Science Monthly.” 
Mr. Ireland has recently published a volume on “ Tropical Colonization,” and has in 


the press a volume on “ The Anglo-Boer Conflict.”-—-THrE Epirors. ] 


N June 22, 1897, Queen Victoria’s 
() Diamond Jubilee was celebrated 

throughout the British Empire. 
As her Majesty left Buckingham Palace to 
take part in that magnificent procession 
which marched through the streets of 
London to the accompaniment of the 
frenzied applause of three millions of 


people, she touched an electric button, 


and forthwith there went out to every 
part of the British dominions a message— 
to glaring, sun-scorched Aden, to the 
sweet green slopes of Barbados, to the 
lands where the Southern Cross hangs 
right overhead, to the wide waste-lands 
flushed by the Northern Lights—a simple 
message of greeting, ‘From my heart I 
thank my beloved people. May God 
bless them.” | 

I was in British Guiana at the time, and 
heard the Governor of the Colony read 
the Queen’s message in a public place to 
a large crowd of colonists. : 

Now, the point is this: Why should 
that crowd of negroes, coolies, Portuguese, 
and half-breeds have given itself up to 
the most enthusiastic expressions of de- 
light? Why should there have been such 
a throwiag up of caps, such a cheering 
and hurrahing, such a lusty singing of the 
national anthem? Why, later in the day, 
should many thousands of people in that 
little, out-of-the-way colony close under 
the Line have gathered in and around 


the cathedral to offer up their heartfelt 


thanks to God that a monarch whom they 
had never seen should have been spared 
to rule for sixty years in an island whose 
shores they had never visited? Why 
should the crowd which gathered round 
the Queen’s statue that afternoon to hear 
the school-children sing ‘‘God Save the 
Queen ” have been moved with one accord 
to join their voices to the childish anthem, 
until the song became a chorus, the chorus 
a joyful tumult? Why, when the swift 
tropical night had fallen, could I look out 
across the land and see glowing every- 
where amidst the palms and the bread- 
fruit trees, shining from the thickets of 
oleanders and hibiscus, in every house 
and hut, a lantern, or at least a candle, 
alight by way of rejoicing? 

Why? The answer would fill volumes ; 
it would be a history of British coloniza- 
tion. But, apart from matters of senti- 
ment or emotion, there are so many things 
to be accounted for in the British colonies 
that there should be some interest even in 
a most brief and inadequate survey of the 
cohesive factors of British imperialism. 
For instance, I might continue my ques- 
tionings in another direction, thus: Why 
do we find in the annals of the negro col- 
onies of Great Britain no record of out- 
rages on white women? Why is the page 
unstained by the story of a lynching? 
Why do we find a mulatto occupying the 
high office of Chief Justice in a British 
colony having a population of twenty 
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thousand whites? Why do we see the 
negro freely permitted to cast his vote in 
a British colony .in which he forms a 
majority of the electorate? Why is the 
majority of the legislature in such a col- 
ony composed of colored men, the white 
population quietly acquiescing in the 
arrangement? 

The statements implied in the: fore- 
going questions indicate the existence of 
strong elements of cohesion in the British 
Empire. What are those elements? To 
deal only with the more obvious ones, it 
seems to me that we must claim prédomi- 
nance for four distinct factors—the high 
sense of personal loyalty to the sovereign, 
the absolute incorruptibility of British 
justice, the swift and strong executive 
power behind the colonial administrators, 
and the universal honesty and almost 
universal efficiency of the British Colonial 
Civil Service. 

As regards the first, it is impossible for 
any one who has not lived in the British 
colonies to realize what a mighty force 
this loyalty is. I have seen a man almost 
torn to pieces for refusing to drink the 
Queen’s health at a banquet in Melbourne ; 
I have seen a drunken French sailor in 
St. Lucia soundly thrashed by a negro 
porter for spitting on a picture of the 
Queen in an illustrated paper. One must 
understand that there exists throughout 
the British colonies that sentiment which 
in these days is driving London wild over 
the abominable and vile attacks made on 
the Queen by the French “ yellow press.” 
It is in neglecting to count in this element 
of personal devotion to the sovereign 
throughout the colonies that Continental 
Europe falls into an absurd error when it 
congratulates itself on the smallness of 
the British army. 

It may be said that the feeling is ridic- 
ulous, that it is incapable of bearing a 
logical examination. What if the Queen 
dies? What if you get a sovereign who 
is unworthy of the throne? Why should 
all these millions have any such feelings 
for a woman whom they have never seen ? 
Such questions are idle. We may not be 
- able to explain this loyalty on any scien- 
tific theory; but there is the fact. ‘That 
the Queen must some day die we English 
realize with sad hearts. I, for one, am 
proud to be able to say that I know no 
Englishman who would not cheerfully lay 
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down his life that hers might be spared a 
while longer. But after her death we 
shall be bound together as closely by our 
common grief as during her life by our 
common love. 

I have placed loyalty to the Queen first 
among the cohesive elements of British 
imperialism because the other factors 
which I have named are intimately asso- 
ciated with her reign, and are to a large 
extent the product of her influence. 

Of the incorruptibility of British justice 
in England there is, I believe,a very gen- 
eral recognition. ‘That the same quality 
marks British justice in the colonies, and 


more particularly that it is a characteristic : 


of its administration in those colonies 
where the inhabitants belong to the infe- 
rior races, is not, I think, so universally 
appreciated. I give two instances which 
fell under my notice when I was in the 
West Indies. In British Guiana the labor 
supply consists chiefly of contract laborers 
imported from Calcutta. One ofthe con- 
ditions of the contract is that no deduction 
from the wages of the daborers can be 
made by an employer for any reason 
whatever. One night the watchman in a 
sugar-factory went to sleep while on duty, 
with the result that a fire occurred ending 
in the loss of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of property. The planter in his anger 
refused to pay the watchman his wage for 
that night, on the ground that he had been 
hired to watch and he had not watched. 
The man appealed to the courts. The 
judge gave a verdict for the laborer and 
delivered a severe reprimand to the 
planter, whose action he characterized as 
an outrage. 

Another instance which is instructive 
occurred last year in one of the West 
Indian islands. ‘The Administrator of the 
island, the highest resident official, a man 
who had been in the British service for 
many years, committed a violent assault 
onanegro. ‘There were some unpleasant 
details in the affair, and a woman was 
involved. The negro sued the Admin- 
istrator before a magistrate, and obtained 
a conviction against him. There was no 
attempt to hush the matter up, and the 
Administrator stood convicted before the 
whole community. The outcome was that 
the official was dismissed frem the colo- 
nial service. 

I could quote a score of cases which 
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passed under my notice in which common 
negro or coolie laborers have secured 
verdicts against some of the most promi- 
nent white men in their communities. 

At any rate, here is a great cohesive 
element—the absolute conviction in the 
minds of the masses that under British 
rule the highest official, the most power- 
ful civilian, holds no advantage under the 
law over the meanest peasant or the poor- 
est laborer. : 

To one acquainted with the judicial 
system in the British tropical colonies it 
is not surprising that this confidence 
should prevail. 

All judicial appointments are made by 
the Crown, and only those men who have 
undergone a legal training and have been 
called to the Bar in one of the Inns of 
Court in London are eligible. But if a 
man possesses this qualification, no con- 
sideration of color or creed is allowed to 
weigh for or against him. Several in- 
stances are within my knowledge of negroes 
in humble positions in the British West 
Indies who have saved up their earnings 
in — to send a son to England to study 
for the Bar, and have lived to see such a 
son appointed to a magistracy. 

All appointments to the judiciary in the 
British colonies are for life or during good 
behavior ; and although it is most unusual 
for any judicial officer to so conduct him- 
self as to merit dismissal, such cases have 
occurred on rare occasions and the officer 
has been promptly dismissed from the 
service. A case occurs to my mind in 
which the Chief Justice of British Guiana, 
some time during the seventies, was dis- 
missed from his office after a Government 
Commission had inquired into certain 
charges made against him by the colonists. 
The circumstance has a double interest in 
that the dismissal followed the recom- 
mendation of a Commission composed of 
fellow-officials of the Chief Justice. 

No judge or magistrate in the British 
colonies is allowed toengage in any occu- 
pation of any kind outside the exercise of 


his judicial functions, and the title “ judge” 


belongs only to those officials who are 
actually in active service on the bench. 
If the result is that we appear somewhat 
- scantily supplied with “judges,” the custom 
has obvious advantages by way of com- 
pensation. 
The salaries of the judges are high, and 


place them entirely beyond the necessity 
of possessing private means. For instance, 
the Chief Justice of British Guiana, a col- 
ony with a population of 280,000, receives 
a salary of $10,000, and the puisne judges 
receive $7,500 each. 

An excellent rule is observed in the 
appointment of colonial judges, namely, 
that connection with a colony by birth, 
family ties, or otherwise, disqualifies a man 
for appointment in that particular colony. 
This rule, it may be added, applies only 
to the higher fiscal appointments. 

The independence of the judiciary is 
further protected by a tradition that the 
judges in a colony shall refrain from 
making extensive social relations among 
the colonists. It is felt, and with some 
justice, that the natives would not be 
edified by the spectacle of the judge 
dining at night with Mr. So-and-So, the 
rich merchant, and then adjudicating next 
day on some case in which he was con- 
cerned. ‘The result is that the judges, as 
a rule, confine their circle of acquaintances 
to a few of the higher officials. 

The strength of the executive power 
vested in the local authorities throughout 
the British colonies has served to mold 
the character of the lower races under 
British rule. Absolute freedom of speech 
is allowed in all the British colonies. You 
may convene public meetings for the pur- 
pose of calling the Governor an ass and a 
popinjay; you may write columns in the 
newspapers advocating all sorts of violence 
(except in India, where the circumstances 
are peculiar). The authorities will look 
on and smile indulgently. But start a 
riot, commit violence, destroy property, 
and, heigh, presto! the line is crossed, 
and down comes the strong hand. And 
it is to be noted—/jrs?/, the violence is 


stopped ; ¢4en, when all is quiet again, the . 


inquiry takes place, the blame is fixed, 
and the civil law takes its course. It 
took England many, many years to learn 
this first simple lesson in the psychology 
of control; and volumes might be written 
containing nothing but the record of those 
unhappy experiences through which this 
wisdom was attained. Now the character 
of the people is being molded under the 
continued pressure of the consistent pol- 
icy of “ Talk all you will, but no violence.” 
As the children~in our tropical colonies 
grow to manhood and pass on to old age, 
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they are unable to find precedents which 
justify a hope that violence may go unpun- 
ished or that crime may go undetected. 
And when they observe that it is not only 
the black man who is held back from vio- 
lence, but that the white man also must 
stay his hand in fear of the consequences, 
the strong confidence in the righteousness 
of British rule is borne in upon the natives, 
and we have another cohesive element in 
our Empire. . 

Before passing to the British Colonial 
Civil Service, I may digress fora moment 


in order to point out the wisdom of Eng-— 


land in adopting several different forms 
of government in her Empire. It is true 
that this policy affords the world the curi- 
ous spectacle of such widely diverse sys- 
tems as the democratic rule in the United 
Kingdom and the autocratic Crown Colony 
government existing under one flag; but 
it is in facing the fact that democratic 


- institutions are not suited for all men, 


instead of trying to fit the facts to a 
preconceived theory ‘to the contrary, that 
England has shown her good sense. 

Thus we find all the British colonies 
in which the population is of English 
stock enjoying complete self-government. 
In these colonies the Crown has no power 
to levy taxes or to decide. in what man- 
ner the revenue must be expended. ‘The 
legislature is elected by the people, and 
the only appointment within the gift of the 
Crown is the Governorship. It is inter- 
esting t» note that all the British colonies 
enjoying complete self-government lie out- 
side the tropics. 

The colonies within the tropics are 
governed under one or another of two 
systems—the Crown Colony system, or 
the system under which there exist rep- 
resentative institutions without responsible 
government. 

The former system places the affairs of 
the colony in the hands of trained officials 
who are under the immediate control of 
the Colonial Office, and it possesses this 
advantage, that the administrators are free 
from local prejudice and are unhampered 
by the constant antagonism of local elected 
assemblies. 

The latter system is more liberal in 
spirit, for it enables the people of the 
colony to voice their sentiments through 
their representatives in the local legisla- 
tures, and places in the hands of the pop- 


December 


ular body the raising of taxes and the 
granting of the civil list. But, a> the 
Crown has the power of controlling all 
legislation in the last resort, the repre- 


. sentation is, in fact, effective only so long 


as the legislation follows the lines approved 


- by the Colonial Office. 


In the tropical colonies enjoying repre- 
sentative institutions voters are required 
to have a property qualification; but no 
distinction of race or color is made, and 
in several of these colonies the majority 
of the electorate consists of colored men. 
As the colored man has his vote in fact 
as well as on paper, it is not unusual to 
see a majority of the elected members of 
a local legislature colored men. 

But the colonial system of Great Britain 
would be a miserable failure. despite the 
good intentions of the Home Government, . 
were it not that the administrative work 
is in the hands of honest and capable 
men. 
The honesty of the civil servants in 
Greater Britain is attested by the fact that 
during the past twenty years there have 
not been brought to light a dozen cases 
of official corruption in the higher 
branches of the service, which administers 
the affairs of about 400,000,000 people. 
Although the efficiency of the service is 
of a high order, I do not think it is equal 
to its honesty ; but the system is worked 
in the manner best calculated to secure 
men of ability, and the course of training 
insures the development of the best 
powers that lie in a man. 

A youth enters the service in some 
humble capacity, and is moved about 
freely from one part of the Empire to 
another. By the time he reaches a post 
of responsibility he has accumulated an 
amount of experience in administrative 
work which enables him to face his duties 
with a wholesome conviction that he can 
honorably acquit himself. He has his 
life’s work before him. He knows that 
promotion lies in his own hands, that 
when the Colonial office is considering 
his advancement it will not ask, What is 
this man’s color? what are his politics? 
but simply, What is this man’s working 
record? 

The service offers high salaries, perma- 
nence of appointment, liberal provisions 
for leave, a pension or provision for 
widows and orphans, and unlimited scope 
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for the realization of all reasonable am- 
bitions. This being so, it is easy to 
understand that men of a high type are 
eager to enter the examinations for Civil 


Service appointments, and that conse- 


quently the Government has a wide range 
of selection. 

The morale of the service is high, for, 
in addition to the ordinary motives which 
guide gentlemen in their actions, the con- 
viction is present in the mind of each 
- member that, if he so conduct himself as 

to bring discredit on the honorable service 
to which he belongs, no influence will 
save him from dismissal. One of the 
strongest cohesive factors in the British 
Empire is the belief which exists among 
all classes that, whatever may be the mis- 
takes of policy, whatever the blunders of 
local officials, the money paid for the 
expenses of government is expended for 
the public good, and does not go into the 
pockets of the rulers. 

The spirit which animates the Colonial 
Service of Great Britain is that of a true 
realization of the beauty and excellence 
of honest work, of satisfaction in obstacles 
overcome, of joy in the accomplished 
thing. 

Were the guiding Genius of British 
imperialism to address the youth setting 
out on his career as a colonial servant, we 
may imagine her saying: “ Goto the man 
with whom you have to deal, learn his lan- 
guage, study his habits, enter into his life, 
understand his superstitions, rejoice with 


him, mourn with him, heal his sick, re- . 


spect his dead, stand by his side in work 
in play, in health and in sicknéss. 
And as time passes your work will become 
a tradition, a tradition by which the natives 
will measure every new man and by which 
every new man will measure his work. 
And when you have taught the native that 
you are not with him to make money out 
of him, to wean him from his gods, to 
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oppress him and ill use him, and when he 
has taught you to understand the strange 
workings of his heart, to sympathize with 
the ever-present conflict within him of 
strong emotions and a weak will, you will 
reap that reward which cannot be meas- 
ured by any standard—the knowledge 
that as a man you have gone out into the 


‘waste places of the earth and done man’s 


work.” 


After this article had gone to the printer 
news arrived of serious reverses to Brit- 
ish arms in South Africa. ‘The British 
Empire is on trial before the whole world, 
and we see all the British colonies eager 
to afford assistance to the mother country 
in the time of her need. The question 


which is being settled is whether England 


is powerful enough to protect her subjects 
throughout the world, whether there is or 
is not any significance to the expression, 
‘Civis Britannicus sum.”” My own feel- 
ing is that England has never been called 
on to face a situation so full of dangerous 
possibilities, and that now is the time 
when the moral fiber of the British Em- 
pire is to be put to the test. It will be 
seen whether the cohesive elements of 
British Imperialism are powerful enough 
to preserve the unity of the Empire in 
such a crisis as this, when almost the 
whole of Europe is rejoicing over the 
temporary failure of British military power, 
when ithe foe she is fighting is encouraged 
and assisted by the presence and advice 
of European military experts. For my 
part, I have no fear as to the ultimate issue 
of the present conflict. Despite the hos- 
tility of Europe, nay, even should that 
hostility take the form of intervention, the 
day has not come when the magnificent 
edifice of British Imperialism, with al] that 
it means for humanity, civilization, and 
progress, is to clatter to the ground like a 
house of cards. 
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LTHOUGH education can hardly 
A be regarded as a habit, or a trait 
of character, it has so important 

a bearing upon human impulse and con- 
duct that in any estimate of character it 
must duly be taken into account. I will 
say briefly, therefore, that the Cuban 
people generally are not only uneducated, 
in the wide scientific sense of that word, 
but illiterate. Until we get the tabulated 
results of the census of the island which 
has recently been taken under direction 
of General J. P. Sanger, we may not be 
able to say exactly what proportion of the 
Cuban population can read and write; 
but an approximate estimate may be made 
upon the basis of already existing data. 
According to a report made by Brigadier- 
General Ludlow to Major-General Brooke 
in April last, an educational qualifica- 
tion—that is, ability to read and write— 
as a condition precedent to appointment 
on the Havana police force, kept out of 
that force twenty-four out of every twenty- 
five applicants from the rank and file of 
the Cuban army.. In an interview pub- 
lished in the New York “Sun” on the 
18th of November last, General Ludlow 
said that at that time eighty per cent. of the 
Cuban people were illiterate; that there 
were practically no public schools in exist- 
ence; and that it would cost $3,000,000 
to establish a public-school system in 
Havana alone. ‘The Havana correspond- 
ent of the New York “Sun” made a 
special investigation of this subject in 
October last about the time of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. A. E. Frye, of Boston, as 
superintendent of Cuban schools. He 
reported, as the result of his inquiries, 
that there were then on the island about 
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250,000 children of school age, while the 
number actually attending school, as 
shown by reports on file at the division 
headquarters, was only 22,000. The best 
and most trustworthy estimates I could | 
get of Cuban illiteracy varied from seventy 
to ninety per cent. of the total existing 
population. 

In view of these facts and figures, it is 
safe, I think, to assume that at the pres- 
ent time only one Cuban child out of 
twelve is attending school, and only one 
Cuban adult out of five can read or write. 

An illiterate man, however, is not nec- 
essarily and always an uneducated man. 
Education, in the wide meaning of the 
term, is any training which fits a human 
being to deal intelligently and successfully 
with all the features of his environment ; 
and a Cuban might be illiterate without 
being either ignorant or incapable. I 
have known Russian peasants who could 
neither read nor write, but who, never- 
theless, were men of intelligence and 


‘capacity, and men whose unscholastic 


training had fitted them to deal not only 
with all the laws and facts of their ordi- 
nary environment, but even with sudden, 
unusual, and unforeseen emergencies. I 
do not call such a man uneducated, even 
though he be illiterate. The average 
Cuban, however, is not a man of this 
class. So far as I have been able to 

bserve him, he is not only illiterate, but 
ei in the capacity which comes from 
thought and endeavor. To take a con- 
crete illustration: When the Russian 
peasant went into northeastern Asia, he 
found himself in a new environment, and 
had to adapt himself to a new set of cir- 
cumstances. In his original home he had 
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been accustomed to use carts and horses. 
In sub-arctic Siberia he was compelleeé+to 
adopt sledges and dogs. Finding the 
native Korak sledge unsuitable, he devised 
and constructed another, which was so 
perfectly adapted to his environment and 
his needs that, after three years’ constant 
use of it in the same field and for the same 
purposes, I was unable to suggest or 
think of a single possible improvement. 
Now compare this with the behavior of 
the Cuban in dealing with the important 
problem of transportation. Whether he 
found his present cart in Cuba when he 
arrived there, or whether he brought it with 
him from Spain, I cannot say ; but it does 
not show, in its construction, the slightest 
evidence of thought or reasoning power. 
In design it is the rudest, clumsiest two- 
wheeled vehicle that I have ever known 
to be made by any one, except, perhaps, a 
six-year-old boy. Instead of putting the 
axletree and wheels under the middle of 
the cart, where they would support the 
load, the Cuban puts them at the extreme 
rear end of the floor or platform, just as 
a small boy would make a toy cart by 
putting an axle through an empty spool 
from his mother’s work-basket and then 
tying sticks to the ends of this axle for 
thills. The load floor of the Cuban cart 
rests on the thills, in front of the wheels ; 
and the weight of the load is, therefore, 
divided between the wheels and the horse; 
so that the unfortunate animal has to 
carry one-half of it on a chronically sore 
back and drag the other half. 

In all his dealings with domestic 
animals the Cuban is equally stupid. He 
rides his horse with a cruel, long-shanked 


curb-bit which tortures to no purpose, and, 


if he packs a horse or a mule, he cinches 
the heavy pack on with a single girth of 
rather thin webbing, hardly two inches 
wide, which wrinkles to a width of one 
inch when wet and then saws back and 
forth, with the swaying of the pack, until 
it has cut a bloody gash in the animal’s 
belly. The idea of using a broad girth 
of heavy leather, which would neither 
wrinkle nor cut, seems never to have 
occurred to him. He yokes his oxen, 
always and everywhere, by lashing a 
heavy beam across their horns, and then 
he fastens this beam rigidly to the pole, 
so that every lurch of the wagon gives a 
violent jerk and shock to the animals’ 
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heads. He says they don’t mind it; but 
I should like to yoke him up in that way 
once aS an experiment, and drive him 
eight or ten miles over a Cuban road. It 
might not change his practice, because 
he doesn’t care a proverbial soumarkee 
whether an animal suffers or not; but it 
would afford great satisfaction to me, even 
if it did not break his neck. Perhaps 
one-half of the so-called cruelty of Cubans 
to their domestic animals is the result of 
stolid indifference to all suffering except 
their own. ‘The other three-quarters is 
nothing but sheer, downright intellectual 
stupidity in riding, packing, yoking, or 
harnessing the beasts. 

In his domestic economy the average 
Cuban exhibits no more intelligence or 
ingenuity than is required to thatch a roof 
with palm-leaves, fashion a gourd into a 
drinking-cup, or make a rude pail out of 
a section of bamboo. He has no cottage 
industries; he shows noskill or art in the 
working of metals; his machete is ‘made 
in Germany” or in New England; and 
his hoe, which he makes himself, is shaped 
like an adze, has a handle two feet and a 
half long, and breaks the back of the user. 

‘The poorest and most ignorant Russian 
peasant shows not only acquired skill but 
innate love of beauty in the form and 
decoration of his home-made spoon, knife, 
bowl, or wooden carafe. The only orna- 
mented implement or utensil of domestic 
manufacture that I ever saw in Cuba was 
an etched cup or a bowl, made out of a 
cocoanut or a gourd. The semi-civilized 
Tatar of western Siberia, and the bar- 
baric mountaineer of Daghestan, work the 
precious metals into forms that are grace- 
ful, original, and beautiful enough to 
excite and deserve the admiration of the 
best silversmiths and designers in western 
Europe. The only silver objects made 
by the Cuban, so far as I have been able 


to discover, are cheap bracelets in imita- 


tion of foreign models, and small silver 
teeth, ears, noses, or stomachs, which he 
hangs as votive offerings before the shrines 
of his saints, in order that the latter may 
relieve him from _ toothache, earache, 
stomachache, or nosebleed. ‘These ana- 
tomical models may be good enough for 
the saints; but as specimens of skillful 
handiwork, or evidences of artistic taste, 
they leave much to be desired. 

In the course of a long search for im- 
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plements, utensils, and ornaments of Cuban 
manufacture that I could take as presents 
to my friends in the United States, I 


- visited stores, markets, pawnbroker-shops, 


and private houses in all parts of the 
island ; but the only things I could find 
that showed delicate workmanship or 
artistic feeling were torteise-shell canes, 
made bya single artisan in the town of 
Baracoa. Here and there I discovered 
interesting things that had been brought 
or imported from Spain; but of Cuban 
manufacture, nothing—except cigars. 

If a judgment may fairly be based on 
the interior decoration of churches in such 
towns as Santiago, Baracoa, and Santa 
Clara, the color sense of the average 
Cuban is rudimentary, if not perverted. 
In music he offers nothing that can be 
compared for a moment with the folk- 
songs of Poland, Russia, or the Caucasus. 
I heard dance-music and native singing in 
various partsof theisland; but the prevalent 
dance-music seemed to me to be nothing 
more than a curious and interesting’ im- 
portation from equatorial Africa, while the 
vocal melodies were generally monotonous 
and unattractive. The national hymn 
known as the “ Bayamesa” was the best 
song I heard; but whether the melody of 
it was composed in Cuba or brought from 
Spain I do not know. 

As observers of nature, all the Cuban 
‘ountry people whose acquaintance I hap- 
pened to make on the island were indif- 
ferent and superficial. They had some 
knowledge of trees, shrubs, and plants, 
that could be made practically useful in 
the pursuits of domestic life; but for the 
most striking and beautiful flowers of the 
field or forest they often had no names. 
Even in the cultivation of useful plants 
they showed little, if any, intelligent or 
discriminating interest. Potatoes - from 
northern seed yield in Cuba two abun- 
dant crops a year; and yet even the 
local. markets are supplied chiefly from 
the United States. Cabbages grow abun- 
dantly, and are of excellent quality; but 
they, too, are imported in large quantities 
from America. Dates, figs, oranges, limes, 
lemons, melons, and pomegranates thrive 
in Cuba, and many of them are found 
there in a wild state; but no serious 
attempt has ever been made, so far as I 
know, to cultivate them for export. Not 
one Cuban in a thousand shows any curi- 
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osity about, or interest in, the minerals and 
ores which crop out in ledges along the 
hillsides of the eastern provinces; and 
the mining industries of the island, with 
few exceptions, are in the hands of for- 
eigners. This indifference to and neglect 
of natural products is attributable in part, 
of course, to heavy taxation on exports, 
and other Spanish methods of exaction 
and repression ; but it is also attributable 
in large part to Cuban ignorance and 
indifference. 

Such, in brief, are the facts upon which 
I base my opinion that the average Cuban 
is both illiterate and uneducated. That 
he is susceptible of education, in every 
sense of the word, I have not the least 
doubt; and the eagerness of Cuban boys 
to learn, which was apparent in every 
school I visited, seemed to me one of the 
most encouraging features of the situation. 
If we could govern Cuba until we had 
educated and trained a new generation of 
Cubans, I should feel that we might turn 
the island over to them without hesitation 
and without fear; but, unfortunately, we 
have to deal, at present, with the “ chil- 
dren of the cats.” | 

That the Cubans are often, if not gen- 
erally, selfish, or at least unsympathetic 
and inconsiderate in their treatment of 
one another, is a statement that I make | 
with some hesitation and reserve, because 
it is subject to a good many striking and 
noteworthy exceptions. I referred in a 
previous article to the acceptance by Gen- 
eral Gomez of banquets which cost from 
$600 to $1,200 each, and his apparent 
neglect of the soldiers who marched in 
his triumphal processions and served as | 
his escort. Cuban officers of lower rank 
behaved in very much the same way, at- 
tending balls and receptions in expensive 
new uniforms, while they left their men 
to go ragged and hungry in the streets. 

According to an estimate furnished me 
by the sanitary inspector of the United 
States Marine Hospital Service at Ha- 
vana, the money spent for public balls 
and dances in that city every week last 
winter would have fed at least one thou- 
sand Cuban reconcentrados, who, through 
no fault of their own, were sick, destitute, _ 
or half-starved. As the Cuban officers in 
Cienfuegos and Santa Clara neglected 
their hungry and ragged soldiers, so the 
dance-loving people of Havana neglected 
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the wives, widows, and children of dead 
or absent men who had fought to make 
Cuba free. If this be not unsympathetic 
and inconsiderate behavior, I do not know 
what to call it. 


On the other hand, I saw in many parts. 


‘of the island unmistakable evidences of 
enlightened public spirit, and was brought 
into contact with not a few organizations 
and individuals whose altruistic activity 
as most commendable and beneficent. 
Martha Abreu .de_ Estevez 


eral thousattd poor Cuban children now 
receive aid or treatment every year; the 
Santa Clara and Cienfuegos Railroad 
Company transported free of charge, from 
the seacoast to the interior, American 
rations enough to feed twenty thousand 
people for a year; Madame Paradela, 
wife of the superintendent of that rail- 
road, fed several hundred reconcentrados 
for months at her own personal expense ; 
while General Betancourt, Manuel L. Diaz, 
and the Mayor of Matanzas, Doctors 
Questa and Salas in Santa Clara, Dr. 
Silvella and Mr. Rojas in Cardenas, as 
well as many other Cubans whom I could 
name, were personally interested or act- 
ively engaged in charitable and relief 
work. Most of these men and women, 
however, had traveled or been educated 
in the United States; so that while they 
show what Cubans may become, they do 
not represent Cubans generally, as the 
latter really are. 

In dealing with the religious side of 
the Cuban character I might perhaps 
adopt the short and easy method of the 
Irish historian, whose chapter on “ The 
Snakes of Ireland ”* comprised only the 
words, “‘ There are no snakes in Ireland.”’ 
If there be any deep, sincere religious 
feeling in the character of the -average 
Cuban, it must be either hidden or dis- 
guised. It does not show itself in attend- 
ance at church, because, even in towns of 
from six to ten thousand inhabitants, the 
number of male worshipers at a Sunday 
morning service rarely exceeds fifteen or 
twenty. That it does not show itself in 
conduct appears with sufficient clearness, 
I think, from the illustrations of Cuban 
untrustworthiness given in my previous 
article on this same subject. So far as 
my observation and experience qualify 
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me to form and express a judgment, I am 
of opinion that Cuban religion is what 
mathematicians call a “negligible quan 
tity.’ and that in the Western Hemisphere 
there are few missionary fields more 
urgently in need of cultivation than is 
this same island of Cuba. 

If the most serious and deplorable vice 
of the Cuban, in all social relations, be 
his untrustworthiness, his most serious 
fault in the comparatively limited field of 
public and political life is his excitability, 
his proneness to speak and act on hasty 
and unconsidered impulse, and his in- 
eradicable tendency to exaggeration. 
These may seem like separate and distinct 
characteristics ; but they are all definitely 
connected and interrelated. If the Cuban 
were not so excitable, he would not act 
and speak so often upon unconsidered 
impulse; and if he were not so hasty, he 
would not be half so likely to exaggerate. 

Illustrations of this characteristic, in 
all its phases, are so abundant that 1 
hardly know what to select. A _ typical 
case, perhaps, may be found in the dis- 
creditable row at the funeral of the late 


General Garcia in Havana on the 11th of 


February last. 

In accordance with arrangements made 
by a Cuban -committee, Major-General 
Brooke, who, by virtue of his office, repre- 
sented not merely the United States, but 
the only de facto government on the 
island, was requested to ride in the 
funeral procession directly behind the 
members of General Garcia’s family. Ac- 
companied by the officers of his staff, he 
took the position assigned him, and the 
procession started from the palace. A 
few moments later, a Cuban officer, acting 
under direction of Mr. Freyre Andrade, 
President of the Cuban Assembly, rode 
up to the column and ordered General 
Brooke’s staff to fall back and give place 
to Cuban soldiers. General Brooke, very 
properly, declined to be separated from 
his. staff; whereupon Mr. Andrade or- 
dered all Cuban officers and soldiers to 
withdraw and take no further part in 
the ceremonies. The Cuban army, as 
well as the members of the Assembly, did 
withdraw, amid cries of ‘* Viva Cuba 
Libre,” ‘‘Out with the Yankees,” and 
> and many of the 
Cuban officers, including several generals, 


proceeded to the café of the Hotel Ingla- 


| founded and endowed in Santa Clara a 

free hospital and dispensary, where sev- . 
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terra, where, according to the Cuban 
newspaper “ La Lucha,” “ they sat in the 
most prominent position, drinking cham- 
pagne while Garcia’s body was passing.” 
Justice Lanuza, who had intended to de- 
liver the funeral oration, withdrew from 
the procession with the members of the 
Assembly; “La Discusion” denounced 
General Brooke fiercely as an “arbitrary 
tyrant ;” and ‘“hot-headed: scatterbrains 
talked abeut taking the field against the 
American army. Even thousands of the 
better class of Cubans—men of courage 
and brains—were to be seen at every 
turn making denunciations of America 
and the Americars” (‘La Lucha,” Feb- 
ruary 13, 1899). 

The only comment which it seems 
necessary to make upon this extraordinary 
performance is that made by the Cuban 
newspaper just quoted: “The whole 
affair is particularly unfortunate as being 
indicative of the childish and impetuous 
nature possessed by many of the promi- 
nent men of the island.” 

The proceedings of the Cuban Assem- 
bly in connection with President Mc- 


“Kinley’s gift of $3,000,000 to the Cuban 


army would have been regarded as 
“childish” and _ discreditable by the 
twelve-year-old boys in the Congress of 
the George Junior Republi&, For ex- 
ample: General Sanguilly, amid applause, 
described parts of the message of General 
Gomez to the Cuban army and people as 
‘“‘ deliberate lies ;’’ Generals Aguerro and 
Portuondo referred to it as a “ lying state- 
ment ;” General Mayia Rodriguez called 
Gomez and Quesada not only liars, but 
“traitors,” and both of the last-named 
gentlemen were forthwith expelled or de- 
posed, without trial or hearing, by unani- 
mous vote. Then the “Junta of Cuban 
Generals” got together and dismissed 
from the army twenty-four other generals 
of the Assembly faction ex d/oc, while the 
partisans of Gomez d.-clared that the 
elections which gave the members of the 
Assembly their seats were “ voidable for 
illegality and political jobbery.” 

About the same time, a Cuban officer 
named Hernandez wrote a letter to the 
Havana newspaper “ La Lucha,” in which 
he. denounced General Gomez as a “ des- 
pot.”’ Gomez retorted with the counter- 
check quarrelsome that Hernandez was a 
coward,” Hernandez thereupon pro- 
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ceeded to get even by publishing alleged 
incidents of a discreditable nature in 
General Gomez’s private life. 

All these charges and countercharges, 
dismissals and exchanges of abusive epi- 
thets, suggest the preliminary stages of a 
semi-annual revolution in one of the repub- 
lics of Central America. I have referred 
to them, however, not for this reason, but 
merely for the purpose of illustrating the 


excitability and hot-headed recklessness 


of the Cuban charactere When Juan 
Gualberto Gomez, a member of the Cuban 
Assembly, declared in a speech at a public 
banquet in Havana that “the Americans 
are worse than the Spaniards,” he did not 
say what he really believed, but simply 
let himself be carried off his feet by 
the rush of a hasty, passionate impulse. 
When General Collazo said, in a letter to 
Quesada, that the American authorities 
in Cuba “calmly enter private houses 
without excuse other than that of scrub- 
bing the furniture,” he simply let himself 
be carried away by the Cuban disposition 
to oppose sanitary reform and exaggerate 
facts. When General Avelino Rosas—one 
of Garcia’s generals—published a signed 
article in the “ Diario de la Marina,” in 
which he said, “The American government 
is worse than Weyler’s, and the inhumane 
blockade, established by the:-United States, 
exterminated the pacificos,’”’ he was sim- 
ply telling what he believed to be a plain, 
straight Cuban lie. 

Now, the natural and inevitable drift of 
this personal abuse, reckless statement, 
gross exaggeration, and intentional false- 
hood, is not in the direction of social and 
political order, but rather in the direction 
of complete anarchy. Men who treat 
social and political questions in this crazy 
way are sure to separate into embittered 
and irreconcilable factions, which will 
fight one another at the first opportunity. 
The well-informed Havana correspondent 
of the New York “ Sun ”’ enumerates twelve 
factional Cuban parties already in exist- 
ence, including the ‘Cuban National 
Party,” the ‘‘ National Republican Party,” 
the “‘ Veterans’ League,” the “ Annexa- 
tion Party,” and the “ Party of Independ- 
ence or Death’’—each with its own 
newspaper organ. 

The Russians, whose natural tendency 
is in the direction of association and gen- 
eral co-operation, and who have little 
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sympathy with the factional spirit, declare 
proverbially that “‘ Where there are two 
Poles, there are three parties.” If they 
knew the Cubans, they would carry the 
exaggeration a little further, and declare 
that ‘‘ Where there are three Cubans, there 
are six parties—five of them in the 
woods.” 

If defeated and disgruntled factions in 
Cuba would submit to the expressed will 
of the majority, and subordinate their 
desires to the welfare of the nation as a 
whole, the factional spirit would not be so 
dangerous ; but this is exactly what the 
Cuban will not do and has never been 
trained to do. If he cannot have exactly 
the position he wants in Garcia’s funeral 
procession, he acts the spoiled child who 
“won't play.” If he does not get the 
position he seeks in. the government, he 
will have nothing to do with that govern- 
ment, and the chief representative of it 
immediately becomes, in his disordered 
and uncontrolled imagination, a “‘ despot ”’ 
or a “tyrant.” Then he and his faction 
work themselves into a white heat of 
wrath, by means of exaggeration, misstate- 
ment, and pyrotechnical oratory, and if 
the existing government tries to quiet or 
restrain them, they forthwith take “to the 
woods,” and there you have, at once, all 
the elements of an incipient revolution. 

The danger to the State, at this stage 
of the proceedings, is greatly heightened 


by certain characteristics of the common. 


people to which I have already called at- 


tention: viz., ignorance; proneness to act 


on unconsidered impulse; and peculiar 
susceptibility to the charm of eloquent 
_ speech. The average Cuban, as I have 
said, is easily managed for good if treated 
with firmness and tact by a man of 
stronger and better-disciplined character— 
a man, for example, like General Leonard 
Wood; but he is also easily managed for 
evil by a Cuban “ general” of the Avelino 
Rosas type, who combines selfish ambi- 
tion with political dishonesty. 

This is not merely my own opinion of 
Cuban character and Cuban methods. It 
is also the opinion of men whose oppor- 
tunities for observation have been far bet- 
ter than mine. Considerations of policy 
and propriety render it necessary for our 
present administrative officers in Cuba to 
speak upon this subject with prudence and 
reserve ; but from what they do say it is 
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easy to infer what they think. In an inter- 
view published in the New York “ Sun ” 
of November 17, 1899, Brigadier-General 
William Ludlow, Governor of Havana, is 
quoted as saying: “‘ The Cubans lack, po- 
litically, two qualities essential to self- 
government. They lack the faculty of 
submitting to the will of the majority. 
The minority, when defeated, take their 
machetes and go to the woods, and then 
send a proclamation announcing that they 
will have nothing to do with the other 
party. Then, again, they know not how 
to fill public office. We will have to teach 
them that: they never knew what it was 
to hold a public position. I apprehend 


. that it will be a long term of guardianship. 


At the present time eighty per cent. of the 
Cuban people are illiterate. To grant 
them universal suffrage, in that state of 
ignorance, would be to undo all the good 
work that has been done by this Govern- 
ment. It would be like leaving it to-day 
and letting it drift as a second Hayti.” 
General Wood, at the other end of the 
island, expresses himself with greater 
caution but to the same effect. Accord- 
ing to a reporter of the New York ‘“‘Times,”’ 
he said: ‘“‘ Much has been written about 
the ability of the Cubans for self-govern- 
ment. That is something I do not care 
to discuss. If I said they were” (capable 
of self-government), “a lot of cranks would 


at once shout for the immediate American 


evacuation of the island; if I said they 
were not, I would have all the Cubans 
down on me. Still, I believe the estab- 
lishment of another Haytian Republic in 
the West Indies would be a serious mis- 
take. Suppose we evacuated Cuba, and 
soon thereafter: the plantation of some 
subject of England, France, or Germany 
were burned. ‘The Government interested 
would send war-ships there, and _ inter- 
national complications would arise.” 

In a personal letter to a friend in 
Washington, Major George M. Barbour, 
General Wood’s sanitary commissioner 
for the city of Santiago, who has had the 
Cubans under observation ever since that 
city came into our possession, expresses 
his own opinion as follows: ‘“ There has 
been much said about the native Cubans 
to their discredit. The most of this is 
very true. That they are... stupid, 
given to lying and doing all things in 
the wrong way, from the more practical 
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American standpoint, is not to be disputed ; 
and yet I find them docile, willing, and 
careful. . . . Under our supervision, and 
with firm and honest care for the future, 
the people of Cuba may become a useful 
race and a credit to the world; but to 
attempt to set them afloat as a nation, 
during this generation, would be a great 
mistake. We must wait until the children 
of to-day are old enough to think for 
themselves, and to absorb American ideas, 
which they are rapidly doing. ‘To create 
a Cuban Republic to-day, and leave it 
without assistance from this or some other 
equally powerful Government, would result 
in deadly loss of life and property and in 
chaos all over the island. It would sim- 
ply be to abandon to the worst elements 
the men of means, energy, and intelligence.” 

Precisely this same view is taken by 
many patriotic and intelligent Cubans 
with whom I have talked. The superin- 
tendent of one of the most important rail- 
roads on the island—a native Cuban. but 
a man of unusual ability and excellent 
judgment—said to me: ‘I hope, first of 
all, that the Americans will never leave 
the island. If, however, they must with- 
draw, I hope they will not go until they 
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have given the Cuban people time to see, 
to learn, and, above all, 7 ‘think. The 
men who are clamoring for Cuban inde- 
pendence are mostly ex-army officers, poli- 
ticlans, and men without property, who 
hope, under a government of their own, 
to get positions where they can make 
money and exert power. If the Americans 
withdraw wholly from Cuba—at least in 
the near future—I greatly fear that the 


history of Spanish-American - republics | 


generally will be the history of ours.” 

In view of the opinions I have expressed 
with regard to the character of the Cubans, 
it is hardly necessary to add that I do not 
believe them, at present, to be either fit 
for or capable of intelligent self-govern- 
ment. That there are on the island hon- 
est, intelligent, patriotic, and capable men 
I do not for a moment question; but that 
such men form a majority, or even a con- 
siderable part, of the:Cuban population 
is not only improbable but incredible. 

The comparatively fair and temperate 
Havana newspaper ‘“‘ La Lucha ” said very 
recently, in an editorial upon this subject, 
‘‘Cuba must convince the world that she 
has enough sane men to control the luna- 
tics,” 


Ballade to the Portrait of Prince Gallitzin’ 
By Julia Morgan Harding 


Prince of Imperial Russian line 
' Who left a home far over sea, 
Obedient to a voice divine, 
Unquestioning Fate’s strange decree ; 
Did vision clear reveal to thee, 
Or solemn dream, or impulse high, 
That thy last resting-place must be 
Where the great mountains meet the sky? 


Here in this rugged northern clime, 
Whose winter winds blow wild and free 

O’er steep hills wrapped in somber pine, 
Through valleys winding sinuously, 


Thy noble state and high degree 
Were laid aside, so thou couldst try 
To lead men’s souls from vanity— 
Where the great mountains meet the sky. 


In thy sad eyes we read no sign / 
Of worldly longings, nor can see 
Aught but angelic spirit shine— 
Wise patience, loving charity: 
Sharing thy people’s poverty; 
Teaching them how to live and die, 
Kinglike in thy humility, : 
Where the great mountains meet the sky. 


ENVOY 
Prince, in thy rough tomb, verily 
.Thy royal name shall never die, 
But live in loving memory 
Where the great mountains meet the sky. 


the son, at the age of seventeen, became a Roman Cat 
to the United 5 

He founded a Roman Catholic colony in rather a b 
with marked self and energy, 
died in his own town 


of Loretto, Pa., in 1341, 


‘Prince Demetrius, Augustine Gallitzin’s father, the Russian Ambassador_at Paris,.was a freethinker, but 
holic. After serving as an officer in the Russian Guard, he came 

tates, studied theology at Baltimore, and became a priest, thus losing the —_ to his inheritance 
leak region among the Alleg red 

For some years he was Vicar-General of t 


mY Mountains, where he labo 


diocese of Philadelphia, He 
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Puerto Rico’s Needs: A Practical Suggestion 


[We commend to the serious attention of The Outlook’s readers the following letter from 
General Roy Stone. :Those who believe with The Outlook that “éxpansion” means, not 
“imperialism,” but the diffusion throughout our West Indian and Philippine possessions of 
American standards of education, religious and political liberty, and industry, will, we believe, 
welcome General Stone’s plan. It needs only enthusiasm and persistence to make it success- 
ful. From Mr. William Dinwiddie’s recent book on Puerto Rico (Harpers, 1899) we take the 
following picture of Puerto Rican coffee-pickers ; it shows graphically how dependent the 
islanders are upon coffee-growing ; at least 150,000 women \and children derive their support 
from this industry, which is practically dead for want of a. fnarket: 


The ragged, tattered pickers, large and small, father and mother and a brood of partially clothed children, make 
one of the most picturesque sights in this island of loveliness. In the early morning they trudge out from their little 
thatch-roofed huts, with home-made baskets slung on bands from their shoulders or balanced carelessly on their 
heads; straggling along the trails and roads, the little elfin children chasing each other in glee as they go to work. 
The bright-eyed, comely girl wishes you ‘*‘ Buenos dias” with half-timid, half-flirtatiots smile, and the father and 
mother salute you with the deference born of generations of training. Later, from the depths of every thicket 
comes the chant of singing voices, and the chorus is feminine, the woman of poverty, somehow, knowing how to be 
happier than the man. : 

The little children gather all the low berries which may be reached by their tiny hands, while the grown-ups bend 
down the tall bushes and rapidly strip the fruit into their baskets. At dusk, from every side burdened figures 
struggle up the steep hillsides to the winding trails, or ease themselves down, step by step, from the heights above. 
The men and women are carrying the berries now, sometimes iaden down with a large basket on the head and smaller 
picking-baskets swung around the body, while the sleepy, tired tots stumble along, with all the brightness of life gone 
out, for that day, from their worn-out little souls. It is no uncommon sight to see a mether carrying a sleeping 
child, besides all her other load. 


General Roy Stone, who suggests this plan for reviving the coffee-growing industry of 
Puerto Rico, speaks with authority. He went to the Civil War from Pennsylvania, com- 
manding the rifle regiment known as the Pennsylvania *“ Bucktails.” This regiment grew into 
the “ Bucktail” Brigade, which General Stone led at Gettysburg and through the war until 
disabled by wounds. Throughout the Spanish War he served on the staff of General Miles. 
He organized the National League for Good Roads and the Government Bureau of Highways 
at Washington; from the latter he recently resigned as director to undertake various plans 
for the development of railways and industries in Puerto Rico. With the assistance of engi- 
neers and experts he has been studying the island and its conditions for a year or more ; his 
\ opinions and conclusions, therefore, ought to carry weight—THE EDIToRS.]} 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I venture to ask your consideration of a 
plan which I have long been studying for 
the relief of the coffee industry of Puerto 
Rico, and to engage your co-operation if 
you find the scheme satisfactory. 

As you are well aware, the situation in 
the island is deplorable. The people are 
dependent upon their exports for their 
bread, and, having lost their Spanish mar- 
kets and their other European markets, 
which were reached through Spain, also 
their Cuban market by the operation of 
our Cuban tariff, and having gained no 
trade privileges in the. United States by 
American possession, they were reduced 
to almost absolute beggary even before 
the late hurricane came uponthem. ‘The 
storm and flood ruined most of the stored 
crops which had been left on their hands, 
and stripped the growing crop of coffee 
from the trees. 

This calamity, however, had the effect 
of opening the hearts and minds of the 
American people to the condition of their 
new brethren, and may thus prove a bless- 


ing in diguise. This will certainly be the — 


case if it leads to something more and 
better than charity’ in our treatment of 
them ; if it directs the intelligence of the 
people at large as well as of Congress 
toward finding permanent means for their 
betterment. 

There is certain, however, to be great 
opposition among the protected interests 
of the United States to the entire opening 
of trade with Puerto Rico, and there is 
likely to be bitter discussion and long 
delays before anything can be accom- 
plished in that direction. Producers of 
cane and beet sugar, tobacco, and fruits 
in the States will fight hard for their 
rights.” 

But the coffee industry, which is by far 
the largest in the island, greater in fact 
in its employment of labor than all others 
combined, has no competitors and no 
enemies in the United States, and it has 
no duties to be removed. If that interest 
can be promptly placed on a prosperous 
footing, the situation will be immensely 
improved. 

The Puerto Rican coffee, in the opin- 
ion of the best judges in Europe and of 
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the few who have tried it in the United 
States, is not more than equaled by the 
best in the markets of the world. In its 
origin it is the Mocha or Arabian type of 
mild coffee, and, if well known in the 
United States, it would be the favorite of 
the most fastidious coffee-drinkers. 

Yet this excellent coffee, highly esteemed 
in Europe, is unsalable in the United 
States at a price scarcely above that of 
the rank South American berry, which is 
so abundant, and Puerto Rican coffee has 
lately been shipped back to the island 
after having been offered at seven or eight 
cents a pound in New York. Dealers in 
coffee have no interest in introducing the 
Puerto Rican product; they can make 
more money out of.the cheaper Brazilian. 
It is therefore necessary to interest the 
consumers themselves, and through other 
agencies than the dealers.. 

The interests of the whole people, even 
apart from their political concern in 
Puerto Rico and from the humanitarian 
considerations involved, lie in having the 
coffee used in the States raised on Ameri- 
can soil, and Puerto Rico and Hawaii 
are the only regions thereof. capable of 
producing thiscrop. Nearly one hundred 
milion dollars are annually sent out of 
the United States to pay for coffee raised 
in other countries. : 

My suggestion is that a strong effort be 
made to introduce Puerto Rican coffee 


into consumption in the United States. 


under the auspices of those who are most 
concerned in all the aspects of this ques- 
tion ; and in this connection the coffee 


question is essentially a woman’s question. © 


It is the housekeeper who buys the coffee, 
and it is mainly the labor of women and 
children which is employed to produce 
and prepare it. If it is possible, therefore, 
for the ladies of the United States to pro- 
vide an abundance of welcome work for 
the peasant women of Puerto Rico, and 
at the same time to save money for their 
own families, the way of doing so ought 
to be made clear; and it is in this direc- 


tion that I would ask the help of The - 


Outlook. 

In detail the suggestion is, first, that Con- 
gress be asked to incorporate a considera- 
ble number of the prominent women of the 
country into a “ Puerto Rican Industrial 
Aid Society,” authorized to receive and dis- 
pose of Puerto Rican products, to cause the 
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same to be inspected, and to give certifi- 
cates of the genuineness and quality 
thereof, providing that all the net profits 
of such Society be appropriated to the 
encouragement of Puerto Rican industries 
and the establishment and support of 


‘industrial schools in the island. 


Second, That this Society extend itself 
by local branches throughout the United 
States. 

Third, That it offer prizes for the best 
automatic coffee-roasting implements for 
family use, and have such implements sold 
singly at bare cost of manufacture. 

Fourth, That it take orders, by itself 
and through all its branches, for samples 
of Puerto Rican coffee; employ the best 
available inspectors; recelve consign- 
ments of coffee from merchants and 
planters in the island, and have these put 
up in suitable parcels for distribution by 
mail; and, fifth, Congress to be asked to 
provide for the transportation through the 
mails of these samples of coffee, not ex- 
ceeding five pounds in weight, at the lowest 
existing postal rate, one cent per pound, 
with an additional cent per pound to be 
paid to the carrier for his services in de- 
livery cities and towns. 

The aid which the press would freely 
give to this movement, and the house-to- 
house canvass which would doubtless be 
made in many cities, together with the 
assistance which would be rendered by 
benevolent societies generally, ought to 
make the plan a success. If successful, it 
should give the double benefit of raising 
the price of coffee to the Puerto Ricans 
and lowering it to the American house- 
keeper. For instance, if the Puerto Rican 
planter could have sixteen cents per 
pound in gold for his product, which 
would make him prosperous and his 
people happy, it could be transported to 
the United States and sold, delivered at 
the consumer’s door, for twenty cents per 
pound, or one-third less than is now paid 
at retail for what is called Mocha and 
Java, while the difference of four cents 
would pay all expenses and leave a profit 
to the Association. 

There would be no capital required for 
the Association—no debt incurred and no 
risks encountered; the small amount of 
money needed for preliminary expenses 
would easily be raised in the methods 
familiar to women in their charitable work, - 
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Besides coffee, there are many other 
products of an even more completely 
feminine character, such as conserves, 
needlework, laces, and various fine articles, 
which the same Society could introduce, 
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to the great advantage of the industrious 
and artistic Puerto Rican women of a 


igh lass. 
Roy STONE. 


16 Santo Cristo St., San Juan, P. R., 
November 24, 1899, 


. Lord Roberts in India’ 


HERE is no more interesting per- 
sonality in Great Britain than that 

of the brave and able soldier who 

has been asked to command the forces in 


South Africa. At the beginning of the 
century the foremost British commander, 


Wellington, was an Irishman; at the end 


we find another Irishman in the present 
greatest British army leader. The name 
of “ Bobs ” is one to conjure with, espe- 
cially among the sons of Erin far away 
from home. Most persons, hearing that 
name ina British soldier’s mouth, think 
it a diminutive for Roberts. So it is, but 
it has a far deeper meaning, in India at 
least; itis Hindu for “hero.” The name 
thus doubly fits the idol of the British 
army. Should there be any doubt on this 


subject, the verse and prose of Mr. Rud-. 


yard Kipling may be consulted. ‘ Now, 
I know as much about the army as any 
man, always barrin’ my little friend Bobs,”’ 
says Private Mulvaney. No one of Mr. 
Kipling’s own characters is made such a 
hero by that author as is ‘‘ Bobs.” 

In view of Lord Roberts’s new promi- 
nence, his ‘“ Forty-one Years in India” 
has a new interest for us. No spread- 
eagle rhetoricisms mar this soldier’s story ; 
no narrative could be modester, no auto- 
biography less self-assertive. 

His first four months near Calcutta 
seemed like four years, he tells us. ‘ My 
joy, therefore, was unbounded when at 
last my marching orders arrived. Indeed, 
the idea that I was about to proceed to 
that grand field of soldierly activity, the 
Northwest Frontier, and there join my 
father, almost reconciled me to the disap- 
pointment of losing my chance of field 
service in Burma. My arrangements were 
soon made, and early in August I bade a 
glad good-by to Dumdum ”—a name now 


1 Forty-one Years in India. From Subaltern to 
Commander-in-Chief._ By Field-Marshal Lord 
of VL., K.P., G.C.B., G.CS.]., GC.L.E. 
New Edition in One Volume. With Forty Illustrations. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.50. | 


well known. His father, the type of a 
“fine old Irish gentleman,” was com- 
manding the Lahore division of the Brit- 
ish army at Peshawar on the northern- 
most boundary. The two spent between 
them nearly ninety years in India, so Lord 
Roberts’s “ Forty-one Years ”’ has a back- 
ground of an equal period as the setting 
for his own picture. 


It was a great advantage as well as a great 
pleasure to me to be with my father at this 
time. I had left India an infant, and I had 
no recollection of him until I was twelve years 
old, at which time he came home on leave. 
Even then I saw very little of him, as I was 
at school during the greater part of his sojourn 
in England; thus we met at Peshawar aleabed 
as strangers. We did not, however, long re- 
main so. 


After some years with a mountain bat- 
tery, Lieutenant Roberts served through- 
out the Mutiny as Deputy Assistant Quar- 
termaster-General. His descriptions of 
the Mutiny have all a soldier’s terseness 
and force. Speaking of the rebellious 
native regiments at Lahore, he writes: 


The prisoners were found guilty of mutiny, 
and sentenced to death. Chamberlain decided 
that they should be blown away from guns, in 
the presence of their own comrades, as being 
the most awe-inspiring means of carrying the 
sentence into effect. A parade was at once 
ordered. The troops were drawn up so as to 
form three sides of a square; on the fourth 
side were two guns. As the prisoners were 
being brought to the parade, one of them asked 
me if they were going to be blown from guns. 
I said “* Yes.” He made no further remark, 


and they both walked steadily on until the 


reached the guns, to which they were bound, 
when one of them requested that some rupees 
he had on his person might be saved for his 
relations. The Brigadier answered, “It is 
too late.” The word of command was given; 
the guns went off simultaneously, and the two 
mutineers were launched into —s It 
was a terrible sight, and one likely to haunt 
the beholder for many a long day; but that 
was what was intendal 1 carefully watched 
the sepoys’ faces to see how it affected them. 
They were evidently startled at the swift retri- 
bution which had overtaken their guilty com- 
rades, but’ looked more crestfallen than 
shocked or horrified ; and we soon learnt that 
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their determination to mutiny, and make the 
best of their way to Delhi, was in no wise 
changed by the scene they had witnessed. 


Lieutenant Roberts was wounded at 
Delhi; he participated in the engage- 
ments at Agra and elsewhere. He served 
under Sir Colin Campbell throughout the 
operations in connection with the relief of 
Lucknow, and thus reports one episode: 


As the party moved off to attack the mess- 
house, Sir Colin, who, on his white horse, was 
interestediy watching the proceedings, ordered 
me to procure a regimental color and place 
it on one of the turrets of the building, that 
Outram might be able to judge how far we 
had advanced. I rode off, accordingly, to the 
Second Punjab Infantry, standing close by, and 
requested the Commandant, Captain Green, 
to let me have one of his colors. He at once 
complied, and I galloped with it to the mess- 
house. As I entered, I was met by Sir David 
Baird and Captain Hopkins, by both of whom 
I was assisted in getting the flag with its long 
staff up the inconveniently. narrow staircase, 
and in planting it on the turret nearest the 
Kaisarbagh, which was about 850 yards off. 
No sooner did the enemy perceive what we 
were about than shot after shot was aimed at 
the color, and in a very few minutes it was 
knocked over, falling into the ditch below. I 


ran down, picked it up, and again placed it in | 


position, only for it to be once more shot down 


and hurled into the ditch, just as Norman and. 
Lennox (who had been sent by Sir Colin to 
report what was going on in the interior of 


the Kaisarbagh) appeared on the roof. Once 
more I picked up the color, and found that 
this time the staff had been broken in two. 
Notwithstanding, I managed to prop it upa 
third time on the turret, and it was not again 
hit, though the enemy continued to fire at it 
for some time. 

Not for this deed, however, did Lieu- 
tenant Roberts win the coveted Victoria 
Cross. ‘That was won on the second day 
of the following year at Khudaganj, a few 
weeks after the battle of Cawnpore. 
Roberts saw in the distance two sepoys 
making off with a standard. Spurring 
his horse, he overtook them. Theyturned 
and presented their muskets at him, but 
he wrenched the staff out of the hands of 
one of them. ‘The other put his musket 
close to the young lieutenant’s body and 
fired. Fortunately for the latter, it missed 
fire, and Roberts ultimately brought the 
standard back to camp. 

Lord Roberts pays his tribute to Sir 
Henry Lawrence, apparently the only 
European in India who, from the very first, 
formed an accurate estimate of the extent 
of the danger which threatened British 
rule in the early part of 1857. Notwith- 
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standing Sir Henry’s thorough apprecia- 
tion of the many good qualities of native 
soldiers, he was not misled into a mistaken 
belief in the absolute loyalty of the native 
army. | 

Fourteen years before, Lawrence had pre- 
dicted the Mutiny and the course it would 
take, and when events shaped themselves as 
he had foreseen, he gave it as his opinion that 
the disaffection would be general and wide- 
spread. But while his intimate knowledge of 
native character led him to this conviction, 
so great was his influence with natives—per- 
haps by reason of that knowledge—that he was 
ile to delay the actual outbreak at Lucknow 
until his measures for the defense of the Resi- 
dency were completed; and he persuaded a 
considerable number of sepoys, not only to 
continue in their allegiance, but to share with 
their European comrades the dangers and 
privations of the siege—a priceless service, for 
without their aid the defense could not have 
been made. 


The popular impression that the Indian 


army is not to be trusted may be correct -° 


as to certain portions of it, but not as to 
others, not as to the Sikhs and Ghurkas, 
for instance. Lord Roberts. says that 
Delhi could-not have been taken without 
Sikhs and Ghurkas, and nothing that Sir 
John Lawrence might have done could 
have prevented the temporary loss of all 
the country north of Calcutta had not the 
men of the Punjab and Derajat remained 
true to the British cause. -Nor was the 
Mutiny an unmixed evil, adds_ Lord 
Roberts : 

To it we owe the consolidation of our power 
in India, as it hastened the construction of 
the roads, railways, and telegraphs so wisely 
and thoughtfully planned by the Marquis 
of Dalhousie, which have done more than. 
anything to increase the prosperity of the 
people and preserve order throughout the 
country. It was the Mutiny which brought 
Lord Canning into closer communication with 
the Princes of India, and paved the way for 
Lord Lytton’s brilliant conception of the Im- 
perial Assemblage—a great political success 
which laid the foundation of that feeling of 
confidence which now, happily, exists between 
the Ruling Chiefs and the Queen-Empress. 
And it was the Mutiny which compelled us to 
reorganize our Indian army and make it the 
admirable fighting machine it now is. 


After the Mutiny Lieutenant Roberts 
was invalided to England, and was suc- 
ceeded as Deputy Assistant Quartermas- 
ter-General by Lieutenant Wolseley, now 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army. 
Like Gladstone and Beaconsfield, so Rob 
erts and Wolseley have been lifelong 
rivals, and there are many who think that 
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Roberts ought to have Wolseley’s place. 
The Roberts faction support, of course, 
their leader’s ideas as to a long tenure of 
service; the Wolseley faction support 
the Commander-in-Chief in his short-serv- 
ice principles. 2 

So signal was Roberts’s success at Kabul 
in 1880 that, after the defeat of the Kom- 
bay forces at Maiwand in the west, one of 
the men exclaimed: “O for an hour of 
Bobs!” It had become necessary to 
relieve Kandahar. ‘ Bobs” had already 
telegraphed, urging that an expedition be 
immediately sent thither. In reply ten 
thousand men were detailed to proceed to 
Kandahar with all speed. Roberts’s forced 
march across the Afghan mountains and 
through a country inaccessible to the news- 
gatherers—three hundred miles in twenty 
days—forms one of the most brilliant ex- 
ploits in the history of British arms, to 
which Sherman’s March to the Sea in our 


own history is an offset, however. Forced. 
march as that was, General Roberts would’ 


never sit down to his mess dinner until he 
had seen that his men were properly fed, 
even if it meant a half-hour’s delay of the 
mess bugle. At a later date he wrote a 
eulogy of General Grant which might de- 
servedly be applied to himself at this and 
indeed atevery juncture. There are also 
many points of similarity between “ Forty- 
one Years in India ” and General Grant’s 
Memoirs.” 


In my opinion, General Grant, in common 
with all other great leaders, owed his success 
to his determination of character quite as 
much as to his military instinct and skill.in 
handling troops. It is impossible, I think, to 
overestimate the effect of his tenacity of pur- 
pose in the great struggle in which he took 
such a prominent part when he decided, while 
the terrible two days’ struggle in the Wilder- 
ness was still raging, to continue his march to 
Richmond, despite the enormous losses he had 
sustained. It was not only asupreme moment 
in his career, but, so far as we can see, the 
supreme moment in the great conflict between 
_ the States. His strength of purpose carried 

everything before him. For him danger existed 
only to be overcome, and obstacles before 
which others shrank appalled served only to 
confirm his determination to succeed. He 
regarded war from a higher standpoint than 
that of a fighting general. From the very first 
he showed.a remarkable grasp of the power of 
influence. He never planned a march or 
maneuver, whether strategical or tactical, 
without calculating upon the effect it would 
produce on the minds of his enemies, as well 
as on the morale of his own troops. He was 
not only a hard-hitting soldier who never knew 


when he was beaten, but a leader of men who 
used a powerful intellect to prepare the way 
for his vigorous blows. He never lost sight of 
the fact that if he could shake the confidence 
of the opposing commander, the hostile army 
would be already half beaten. Then, too, 
General Grant’s unwearied consideration for 
the comfort and requirements of his men 
deserves the highest praise. It is undoubtedly 
true that when an important object was to be 
obtained he was not sparing of their lives, but 
he never wasted them needlessly, and the 
arrangements for the well-being of his troops 
were so carefully thought out that they never 
wanted for supplies. 

General Roberts won the battle of 
Kandahar, and broke the Afghan rebel- 
lion. Henceforth the British realized that 
to him, more than to any one man, was 
due the deliverance not only from Afghan 
but from Russian aggression. We may 
add that he imputes no blame to the Rus- 
sians for their advance towards India. 
‘The force. of circumstances,” says he, 
“the inevitable result of the contact of 
civilization and_ barbarism, impelled 
them to cross the Jaxartes and extend 
their territories to the Khanates of ‘Turk- 
estan and the banks of the Oxus, just as 
the same uncontrollable force carried us 
across the Sutlej and extended our terri- 
tories to the valley of the Indus.” At the 
same time, in the opinion of the most 
intelligent natives, the day must come 
when the Asiatic territories of Great 
Britain and Russia will be separated only 
by a common boundary line. If Lord 
Roberts’s book has a mission, it is to give 
warning of thisimpending event, and to urge 
all possible precautions and preparations. 

After Afghanistan came the thanks of 
Parliament and the baronetcy, and then 
came the call to Sir Frederick Roberts to 
go to South Africa. He writes of it: 


I did not return to India until the end of. 


1881, six weeks out of these precious months of 
leave having been spent in a wild-goose chase 
to the Cape of Good Hope and back, upon my 
being nominated by Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment, Commander of the forces in South Africa, 
on the death of Sir George Colley and the re- 
ceipt of news of the disaster at Majuba Hill. 
While I was on my way to take up my com- 
mand, peace was made with the Boers in the 
most marvelously rapid and unexpected man- 
ner—a peace, alas! without honor, to which 
may be attributed the recent regrettable state 
of affairs in the Transvaal—a state of affairs 
which was foreseen and predicted by many at 
the time. My stay at Cape Town was limited 
to twenty-four hours, the Government being 
apparently as anxious to get me away from 
Africa as it had been to hurry me out there. 


Books of the Week 


This report of current literature ts supplemented by careful » reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 


The absence of 


comment in this department in many cases indicates that extended review will be made at 


a later date. 


Any of these books will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, 


to any address on receipt fl the published price. 


Alphabet of Celebrities, An. By Oliver Her- 
ford. (Illustrated.) Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
Square 8vo. 50 pages. $1.50. 

An alphabet for grown-up people, not:for children, and 

full of the Herford quality, both as regards the legends 

and the illustrations. Mr. Herford’s wit is of so good a 

quality, and as a rule so entirely sound in point of taste, 

that we can hardly have too much of it, and his illustra- 
tions are as witty as his text. 


Animal Calendar, A. By Frank Verbeck. 
12x14in. $1.50. 


Animals, Acrobatic. By Frank Verbeck. R. H. 
Russell, New York. 94% xI2in. $1.25. 


Anti-Carnegie: Scraps and Comments. 
M. F. and J.C. Campbell. 90 pages. 


Badman, The Life and Death of Mr. By 
{opn Bunyan. R. H. Russell, New 
Tork. 10x12%in. $3.50 
We fancy that some readers of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
have never heard of John Bunyan’s “ Life and Death of 
Mr. Badman,” a corresponding and contrasting character 
to Christian. It really is not necessary that they should, 
so inferior is that work to the great Nonconformist’s 
masterpiece. However, literary students and “the 
pious” will take an interest in the career of Badman as 
related by Bunyan, though never so didactically. For 
such or any readers it is a great fortune to have the text 
luxuriously printed and accompanied by genuinely illus- 
trative illustrations. The brothers Rhead display an 
imagination which is at once simple, strong, subtle. 
Yet, after all is said and done for poor Badman, he still 
remains, as Froude said in the introduction to his “ Life 
of Bunyan,” “a vulgar, middle-class, unprincipled scoun- 
drel,” his badness realistic enough, to be sure, but his 
career, in a monotonous, unrelieved forbiddingness, giv- 
ing little chance either to illustrator or reader for a gleam 
of the high lights of hope. 


Beacon Biographies. 


By 


Edited by M. A. De 
Wolfe Howe. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
Aaron Burr, b Henry Childs Merwin. Frederick 
Douglass, by Charles W.Chesnutt. 75c. each. 

These are remarkable biographies. Though uniform in 
size—and the right size for the great body of readers—and 
exceptionally attractive in paper, typography, frontis- 
. piece engraving, and binding, they are not merely pub- 
- lishers’ volumes. Mr. Merwin has written the life of 
Burr with as much spirit as James Parton, and witha 
judgment and insight that make the reader understand 
both the love and the hate inspired by Burr among his 
comtemporaries. Mr. Chesnutt, in the same series, has 
written the life of Douglass with a still stronger impulse 
from within, for through this biography he carries for- 
ward the work against race prejudice which his artistic 
stories of the nobler side of negro life have done so 
much to further. Those who have been touched by the 
tine sympathy of *“‘ The Wife of His Youth,” or the more 
recent story of “‘ The Bouquet” in the October “ Atlan- 
tic,” will find in this life of Douglass the same moral 
elevation and the same strong impulse toa wider human- 
ity. Mr. Merwin’s story of the breakdown of the man of 
the finest spiritual lineage that ever figured in American 
politics, and Mr. Chesnutt’s story of the ennobling of the 
mulatto slave, are books of supreme moral as well as his- 
torical interest. 


Becky Sharp, The Picture Book of. 
in Four Acts.) By Langdon Mitchell. 
Stone & Co., Chicago. 
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»Chateau, Tales of an Old. ay 
u 


Berean Beginner’s Lesson Book on the In- 
ternational Lessons for 1 (Berean Series No. 3.) 
Eaton & Mains, New Yor 215 pages. I[5c. 


Boer Trek, The Story of the Great. By the 
Hon. Henr Cloete, LL.D. Edited by his Grandson, 
W. Brodrick: Cloete, M.A. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
New York. 196 pages. 75c. 
Dr. Cloete was Rome Somos for Natal as long ago as 
1843, when it became a British colony; in 1852 he deliv- 
ered five lectures at Pietermaritzburg, covering the sub- 
jects named in the title above. These lectures form the 
substance of the present book. It gives a clear and con- 
nected account—of course purely from the English point 
of view—of the early history of Cape Colony and the 
Boer-British troubles. 


Byzantine Constantinople. By Alexander Van 
Millingen, M.A. (Illustrated.) Charles Scribner's 
Sons, ‘ew York. 8vo. 36l pages. 

This is a superb work. Through its splendidly illus- 

trated pages the historian and the archzologist go hand 

in hand. The walls of Constantinople deserve study, 
for they were the bulwarks of civilization for a thousand 
years, during which the “Queen of Cities” barred the 
gate of Europe against Oriental barbarism, till the West 
was prepared to take from her dying hand the torch of 
learning. It is with some patriotic pleasure that we note 
that it is from the college founded by Americans on the 

Bosporus that this noble commemoration has come of 

the part, long underestimated, which Constantinople 

fulfilled in the history of the Western world. 


Carlyle, Thomas. Critical and Miscellaneous 
Essays. Vol. V. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


8vo. 386 pages. $1.25 
Caroline Islands, The. By F. W. Christian. 

(Illustrated.) Charles Scitiaea’s Sons, New York. 

8vo. 412 pages. 
Mr. Christian, a neighbor of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
at Vailima, has written a work on the Carolines which 
could hardly have been distinguished by such sympa- 
thetic knowledge if it had not been for its author's 
experience in other Pacific islands and with the great 
soul who added “A Footnote to History.” But Mr. 
Christian does not alone know his Samoa well; he made 
lengthy sojourns in Tahiti and the Marquesas betore he 
visited the “‘ Sea of Small Islands,” namely, Micronesia, 
comprising the Carolines and Ladrones. Hence he has 
an enviable background against which to project his 
interesting statements as to history and natural history, 
as to folk-lore and archzology, as to customs and char- 
acter of living in the Carolines. 


Marguerite 

Bouvet. (Illustrated.) rg & Co., Chi- 
cago. I8mo. 236 pages. $1.2 

The author has given to Pa “cllection of short love 
stories not only the background of an old French 
chateau, but the atmosphere of its life and the quaint 
phraseology. The counts and vicomtes, the ladies old 
and young, appear in their elaborate garments, and live 
through the ecstasy, the doubts, the misgivings, that make 
love a universal language. 


Child Stories from the Masters. By Maud 
Menefee. The Kindergarten Literature Co., Chicago. 
102 pages. $l. 

This is an attempt to put some of the masterpieces of 

literature into a page or two each for the children. Of 

course it is unsuccessful. Thestory of Faust, of Parsifal, 


of Siegfried, of Pippa, and many others equally remote 
from a child’s understanding have been selected by the | 
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condenser. It is to be hoped that this kind of condensed, 
undigested literary pap will not increase. 


Chesterfield, The Worldly Wisdom of. Col- 
_ lected by W. L.Sheppard. R.H. Russell, New York. 
in. $i. 

Child Verse. By John B. Tabb. Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston. Square 8vo. 78 pages. $l. 
Father Tabb rarely expands his idea beyond the limit of 
three or four verses, and is oftener content with four 
lines; but these little pieces always say something to 
which the imagination is ready to listen. Many of them, 
once read, are quite unforgetable. This volume is full 
of his characteristic quality. It can hardly be said that 
it is a volume for children; at least the child who is to 
enjoy it must have a good deal of imagination. The 
exceptional child will be delighted; so will the excep- 
tional man or woman, to whom Father Tabb’s work 

always makes its appeal. 
Christ, Studies of the Portrait of. By the Rev. 
AS 


George Matheson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E. Sa 
x & Son, New York. [2mo, 326 pages. 


The Portrait here studied is not on canvas, but in the 
heart, composite of all the aspects of Christ exhibited in 


the Gospels. Dr. Matheson’s well-known characteristics 


appear here at their best, in vivid imagination, glowing 
feeling, philosophic comprehension, and a keen insight, 
which sometimes, however, mistakes fancy for fact. 
Quite characteristic of Dr. Matheson it is to speak of 
Incarnation as not an act but a process, advancing from 
less to more ; also his noting the Son of man’s claim of 
power to forgive sins as the beginning of Christianity as 
distinct from Judaism. Each of these twenty-six 
“‘ Studies ” closes with a brief prayer, which is a model 
of warm and imaginative aspiration. 


Christ, The Life of. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, D.D. The Bible Study Publishing Co., 
Boston. 176 pages. 

Civil Law in the Ecclesiastical World. By the 


~ Rev. Charles Sheard and Lawrence Russeil. Charles 
Sheard, Jr., Canton, N. Y. 76 pages. 55c. 


This is a compilation of great importance and con- ~ 


venience to all ministers of religion in this State,and to 
all persons holding fiduciary relations to church property. 


Cupid Calendar. By J. Campbell Philips. 
R. H. Russell, New York. 154%4Xx22% in. $2.50. 


Dwarf Land and Cannibal Country, In. B 
A. B. Lloyd. Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Sir 
John H. Kennaway, Bart., M.P. (lllustrated.) 
rad Scribner’s Sons, New York. 8vo. 385 pages. 


The author has been for four and a half years a mission- 
ary in Uganda, where the English Christian Church has 
now over twenty thousand baptized members. This 
book, however, is not solely nor chiefly about mission- 
ary work. It tells a thrilling story of adventure and 
discovery in Central Africa. No book of the kind of 
recent years has been more readable. The book abounds 
in incidents and stories illustrating. native traits and 
character. The volume is finely printed, and has many 
scores of photographic illustrations. 


Feudal Chateaux, Romances of the. By Eliza- 
beth W. Champney. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 436 pages. $3.50. 

In this volume Mrs, Champney deals with a mass of rich 
_ Material to which she has had personal access in a coun- 
try through which she has traveled with an open heart 
as wellas with seeing eyes. Theold homes of the French 
nobility are by no means so well known as are the stately 
residences of the English nobility ; but those who know 
these ancient chateaux are persuaded that in romantic 
interest, in beauty of surroundings, and in dignity of life 
they are still practically unknown by American readers. 
Mrs. Champney has introduced the architectural back- 
ground with sufficient clearness ; but she has given much 
the greater part of her book to the romantic atmosphere 
of family tradition and family history in which these 
stately old homes are enveloped. The volume is charm- 
ingly illustrated, 


French Reading for Beginners. By Oscar 
ea Henry Holt & Co., New York. 310 pages. 


‘“‘ Frithjof, the Viking of Norway,” and ‘“ Ro- 
land, the Paladin of France.’’ (Tales of the 
Heroic Ages.) By Zenaide A. Ragozin. (lllus- 
trated.) G.P.Putnam’s Sons, New York. 8vo. 295 
pages. $1.50. 

Ghostly Japan, In. By Lafcadio Hearn. (Il- 
lustrated.) Little, Brown & Co., Boston. I2mo. 241 
pages. 

Golden Rod Stories. Eaton & Mains, New 
York. 6vols. (lllustrated.) Per set, $1.50. 

This is a collection of six small books, each of about 

sixty pages, printed in ciear, large type. Each book con- 

tainsa number of very short stories, for very little people. 

The stories have morals, not always tacked at the end. 


Golden Text-Book, The, of the International 
Sunday-School Lessons for1goo. Eaton & Mains, 
New York. 24mo. 32 pages. 


Gray’s Elegy. Illustrated by J. T. Friedenson. 
John Lane, New York. 50c. 


Holy Land from Landau, Saddle, and Palan- 
uin. By William Bement Lent. (Illustrated.) 
ae Silver & Co., New York. 1l2mo. 263 pages. 


The oft-told tale of Palestinian travel is here freshly told 
in a graceful narrative, with illustrations. The proof- 
reader can hardly be excused for his careless revision of 
the spelling. 


In Case of Need. By Ralph Bergengren. (ll- 
lustrated.) Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. Square 
8vo. SO pages. $1.25. 

Mr. Bergengren’s book is bright in many of its pictures, 

and sometimes in its rhymes also. 

Intermediate Lesson Book. International 


Lessons for 1900. (Berean Series No.2.) Eaton & 
Mains, New York. 235 pages. 


Jesus, The Method of. By Alfred Williams 


Anthony. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 12mo. 

264 pages. $1.25. 
This is a book whose “sweet reasonableness” makes it 
good to put into the hands of those who have been per- 
plexed or scandalized by things that offend in the forms 
of organized Christianity. The “ Method,” as here con- 
ceived, is one of evolution, not revolution. The author’s 
style is clear and graceful, and he is broadly sympathetic 
with the advancing thoughts of men. Agreeing with 
him that the centra? interest of Christianity is not dogma 
but life, the personality of Jesus and not a creed, we dep- 
recate such a phrase as the “egotism of Jesus.” Jesus’ so- 
called self-assertion was not assertion of himself. ‘“‘ The 
words that I speak, I speak not of myself, but the Father 
that dwelleth in me, He doeth the works.” Others have 
been men of God. Jesus was a man consciousiy 7z God. 
Theology, as Dr. Fairbairn says, must be Christocentric 
in method, theocentric in doctrine and fact, 


Johnson Club Papers. By Various Hands. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 8vo. 276 
pages. 

Judea from Cyrus to Titus, 537 B.C.-7o A.D. 
By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago. 8vo. 382 pages. $2.50. 


_ This is a book for the people rather than for scholars, 


but written with the resources of scholarship at com- 
mand. Not entering into the mooted questions of criti- 
cism, it is a well-written narrative of the eventful period 
it covers, presenting the story of Judea in its connection 
with the general movement of the world, as well as with 
the career of illustrious men. 


Kingdom to Colony, From. By Mary Deve- 
reux. (Illustrated.) Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Svo. 382 pages. #£1.50. 

This novel deals with the colonial period and the 

Revolution, where it keeps the historic background as the 

warp and woof on which the love story is embroidered ; 

it gives a truer picture of the country and its people than 
does the record of battles or the struggle for possessions. 
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One again realizes that the men and women who first came 
to these shores were richly endowed with the qualities that 
were needed in the struggle that lay-beforethem, ‘ From 
Kingdom to Colony” is a love story with the Puritan 
element dominant. 


Latimer, Hugh. By R. M. Carlyle and A. J. 
Carlyle. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 12mo, 
177 pages. $1.25. 
A short but significant story of a single-hearted man of 
God, iike Hugh Latimer, at a time of transition from 
old to new, is seasonable reading for to-day. A strenu- 
ous reformer, he was also tolerant of things not in essen- 
tial contradiction to Christian principle—a practical pro- 
gressive rather than a doctrinaire. His fellow-martyr, 
Ridley, called him “the Apostle of England,’ and more 
than any of his contemporaries he promoted popular 
respect for the Reformation. ‘The extracts from his ser- 
mons given here show the ethical passion that possessed 
him, and present him as a model to modern preachers 
in the courage of his plain dealing with the sins of that 
day—sins of our day also. 


Little Folk of Many Lands. B 
dan Miln. (Illustrated.) Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 8vo. 383 pages. $4. 

That infancy is always attractive is the belief of loving 

, mothers. The author of this book proves that the babies 

of all peoples have each their own racial attraction, 

found in the babies of each race and in none others. It is 

a delightful book for the nursery library. The descrip- 

tions of the babies and children, the habits of the peo- 

ple in the training and education of children, are so written 
as to come within the comprehension of children of ten. 

The reproductions of the photographs of children of all 

nations and peoples are charming and instructive. 


Methodism, Supplementary History of Ameri- 
can. By AbelStevens, LL.D. (Illustrated.) Eaton 
& Mains, New York. Bvo. 259 pages. $1.50. 
This volume, completed by Dr. Stevens just before his 
death, brings down to 1890 his “ History of Methodism,” 
extending to 1866. It is, however, sufficiently retrospect- 
ive to be an independent historical sketch. It deals 
mainly with the progress and development of Methodism 
at home and abroad. Itstone is jubilant, its outlook and 
augury auspicious and inspiring. 


Old France and .New, In. 
Lennan. (Illustrated.) 
l2mo. 320 pages. $1.50 


Paolo and Francesca. (A Tragedy in Four 
Acts.) By Stephen Phillips. John Lane, New York. 
120 pages. $1.25. 

Paul the Apostle, The Epistles of. 
Drummond, A., LL.D., Litt.D. (International 
Handbooks to the New Testament.) Edited by 
Orello Cone, D.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Svo. 391 pages. $2. 

The series of which this is the first volume must not be 
confounded with the other series of New Testament 
Handbooks, published by the Macmillan Company. 
The scope of this is wholly exegetical, as a commentary 
upon the books of the New Testament. If the promise 
given by this volume is fulfilled, the series will be of the 
highest value. It is more for the general reader than for 
advanced students, though not without much interest to 
these. The writers of the series are all of the so-called 
liberal wing of the Church, but propose an impartial 
representation of the most recent critical studies, in their 
results rather than their processes. 


Philip Nolan’s Friends. By Edward E. Hale. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 12mo. 470 pages. $1.50. 


Playfair, Lyon, Memoir and Correspondence 
of. By Wemyss Reid. Harper & Bros., New York. 
Svo. 487 pages. $4.50. 

Toan American the most interesting part of this inter- 

estingly narrated biography is the chapter in which the 

Venezuelan controversy is discussed. Lord Playfair was 

a chief actor in that drama, and he was true to his name. 

He played fair, and the proof lies in the Bayard-Play- 

fair-Chamberlain correspondence, now published for the 

first time, The quality to which we have made reference 
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distinguished not only one, but every episode of a singu- 
Jarly full and fine life. Playfair was a genuine working- 
man, calmly but ceaselessly busy, and never swerving 
from ideais which transfigured all he did. The world is 
indeed the better because he lived in it. 


Politics, Hits at. By W.A. Rogers. R. H. 
Russell, New York. 12x14in. $3.50. 
Mr. Rogers’s biting satire, familiar to all readers of 
“ Harper’s Weekly,” is abundantly evident in this volume. 
The artist prefaces his sketches, however, by this grace- 
ful remark: “It is a cause of regret to the cartoonist 
that, in hitting at any particular act of a public man, he 
is unable at the same time to pat him on the back for 
some of his good qualities.”’ , 


Rebel’s Daughter, The. By J. G. Woerner. 
(Illustrated.) Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 1|2mo. 
775 pages. $1.50. 

A long-drawn-out story of slavery in the South, the Civil 

War, and the first days of reconstruction. The pictures 

are atrocious. 


Sacred Songs No.2. By Ira D. sankey, James 
McGranahan, and George C. Stebbins. The Bigelow 
. & Main Co. New York. 208 pages. 30c. 


Senior Lesson Book. (Berean Series No. 1.) 
Eaton & Mains, New York. International Lessons 
for 1900. 246 pages. I5c. 

Silver Wedding Journey, Their. By W. D. 
Howells. (Illustrated.) Harper & Bros., New York. 
2vols. 8vo. $5. 

The gray and silver of the pretty cover design are typical 

of the humorously elderly tone of the new record of wan- 

derings by Mr. and Mrs. Basil March. One would not 
expect the gayety of the first ‘* Wedding Journey” of 
these two people to be maintained in this later story of 
their travel and observation. A new love story is intro- 
duced, but its intricacies and subtleties fail to hold the 
attention of the ordinary reader, who will be apt, we 
think, to wish that the younger couple’s troubles and 
triumphs had been omitted altogether. In short, in this 
book:the story element is next to nothing; the charm is 
that of meeting two old friends—persons of sympathy, 
delicacy of perception, and easy humor—of seeing through 
their eyes foreign cities and foreign manners, and of 
meeting through them other people, pleasing, curious, or 
typical. Mr.and Mrs. March still have all the individu- 
ality and reality that have so long made them the welcome 
friends of a great reading public. Their travel experi- 
ences comprise much that would be trivial if it were not 
for the skill with which Mr. Howells uses the trivial to 
suggest that which is iliuminative of human nature and 
character-variations. Altogether the book is an emi- 
nently pleasing one to read, a book of kindly purpose and 
gentle culture, a fine demonstration of the fact that 
travel-experience may be talked about in other than the 
guide-book fashion or®the perfunctory-adimiration vein. 

In outer form the volumes are in sound taste, and both 

Mr. Smedley’s drawings and the photographic illustra- 

tions are fit and good. 

Voices of Earth and Heaven. By Harriet Bb. 
Bradbury. The Alliance Publishing Co., New York. 
5 pages. 25c. 

Ways of Wood-Folk. By William J. Long. 
(Illustrated.) Ginn & Co., Boston. 205 pages. . 

A truly delightful group of talks and stories about foxes. 

ducks, crows, rabbits, and other “ wood-folks,” written tor 

children. It has something of the attraction of Mr. 

Seton-Thompson’s ‘ Wild Beasts I Have Known,” al- 

though in a different field and in a different manner. 


Winter Holiday, A. By Bliss Carman. Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston. 44 pages. 75c. . 

This slender volume makes one wish that Mr. Carman 
would gather up his work in such a way that his readers 
could examine it in its entirety. These little volumes 
are tantalizing in their brevity ; they give one a glimpse 
of a poet and little besides. This little collection, which 
contains seven poems, will not advance Mr, Carman's 
reputation, nor will it diminish it. It is characterized by 
the insight, the poetic charm, and the unevenness ol 
execution which most of his work has shown. 
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Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. és seldom possible to answer any inquiry in the next issue 
after its receipt. Those who find expected answers late in coming will, we hope, bear in 
mind the impediments arising from the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited 
space. Communications should always bear the writer's name and address. 


We are told that practically all Biblical schol- 
ats of whatever school unite in considering (1) that 
the Fourth Gospel and the First Epistle ot John are 
the work of one and the same author; (2) that the 
second and Third Epistles of John are by one author. 
Is our information correct? (3) Is the theory of a 
common authorship of. all four supported 
by any impartial scholars of respectable authority 
in matters of criticism? (4) Do any scholars, out- 
side of the avowed champions of traditionalism, 
maintain that any ot these books were written by St. 
John? (5) Are there any advocates of a theory that 
the Fourth Gospel sustains to the oral teachings of 
St. John or to some lost writing of that Apostle a 
relation similar to that which many suppose exists 
between the First Gospel and the logia of St. 
Matthew, or similar to the relation which tradition 
has always asserted between the Gospel of St. Mark 
and the oral teachings of St. Peter? (6) Is there 
any theory concerning the authorship of the Apoc- 
alypse which is supported by the practical consensus 
of critical authority? If so, what is it ? 


T 


R. W. 
l and 2. It is correct. 3. Professor McGiffert, in his 
much-criticised book, thinks it “‘ quite probable that the 
author was the same.”’ 4. Yes; forinstance, the late Dr. 
Ezra Abbot, a distinguished Unitarian scholar. 5. There 
are many such; it is favored by Professor McGitfert. 
6. No. 


1. Has a Sabellian a right to be called a 
Christian? 2. Has anyone aright to that name who 
so contradicts Christ’s plainest teachings as to make 
him a teacher of falsehoods? 3. Wherein is the 
morality taught by Christ and his Apostles superior 
to that of Confucius and Gautama? D.HLC. 

1. Jesus’ answer to any such question is, ** Whoever shall 

do the will of God, the same is my brother, and sister, 

and mother” (Mark iii., 35). 2. It depends altogether 
on whether the alleged contradiction is a conscious one or 
unconscious. 3. The morality of Confucius is prudential, 
like that of the Book of Proverbs. That of Jesus is 
benevolent and enthusiastic for.others’ good. So that of 

Gautama is essentially egotistic and self-regarding, while 

that of Jesus is essentially altruistic. The Buddhist is 

concerned for his own salvation; the genuine Christian 
for the salvation of others. 


Kindly tell me (1) where I can get a cheap 
edition (5-10c., if possible) of the Revised New Tes- 
tament. 2. What text of the Greek New Testament 
is most approved by scholars, and where can | obtain 
an inexpensive edition? 3. What lexicon is the best 
for a beginner in New Testament Greek? 4. Is there 
a less expensive grammar than Harper and Weid- 
ner’s which will answer the purpose as well for a 
beginner ? 

1. Address Thomas Whittaker, Bible House, New York 

2. Westcott and Hort; one dollar in cloth (The Mac- 

millan Company, New York). 3. Thayer’s is the best, 

but rather expensive (Harpers, New York). Bagster’s 

Greek and English Testament is published with a con- 

cise lexicon (James Pott & Co., New York). 4. Profes- 

sor S. S. Green’s “ Brief Introduction to New Testament 

Grammar” may be slightly less expensive. 


1. Please state where an address by Principal 
Fairbairn on “ Nature is Spirit” can be obtained. 
2. Kindly name two or three books on ae ag 


1. Dr. Fairbairn has not, so far as we know, published 
anything under this title. An essay on this saying of 
Dr. Fairbairn may be found in a booklet entitled * Re- 
considerations and Reinforcements” (Whittaker, Bible 
House, New York, 50 cents), 2. We recall no books on 
the subject, but there are some hints in the first volume 


of Dr. S. Harris’s “God the Creator and Lord.” See 
also a discourse entitled ‘In God,” in a volume of dis- 
courses, ** New Points to Old Texts” (Whittaker). 


I have been much interested in the discussion 
of the matter of the liturgy and its application to 
Congregational churches. ‘ would like the address 
of the publishers of some adaptation of the Episcopal] 
liturgy or form of worship suitable for Congregational 
Churches. G. 

See the Rev. E. Hungerford’s “ American Book of 

Church Services” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), 

Professor Hopkins’s * General Liturgy and Book of Com- 

mon Prayer ” (A. S. Barnes & Co., New York), and the 

Rev. R. S. Greene’s “ Aids to Worship” (The Century 

Company, New York). 


Can you give me a bibliography on Faith: 
faith and reason, faith in the intellectual, physical, 
and spiritual realm, transitions in faith, 7. ¢., in car- 
dinal beliefs, aids to faith ? €. 

We recommend the following as covering the ground, 

though the list might be much enlarged: Dr. Newman 

Smyth’s “ Reality of Faith,’ “Old Faiths in New 


Lights,” and Personal Creeds ;’ Dr. Matheson’s “* Can 


the Old Faith Live with the New?” the Rev. H. W. 
Foote’s “ Insight of Faith ;” the Duke of Argyll’s ** Phi- 
losophy of Belief,” and Balfour’s * Foundations of Be- 
lief ;’’ Komanes’s Thoughts on Religion ;”’ Fisher’s 
‘Faith and Rationalism ;” Lecky’s History of the 
Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism.” 


Please inform me what is the most recent and 
scientitic belief regarding the time and place where 
the Look of Job was written. Also what modern 
book can be consulted on the subject. I own Pal- 
trey’s Lectures and Noyes’s translation. Have 
they been superseded ? 5. Hie 

Scholars variously assign it to the time just before, or 

during, or soon after the Exile, with a preference for the 

later date. Consult Kautzsch’s “ Outline of the History 
of Old Testament Literature’? and Cheyne’s “* Jewish 

Religious Life After the Exile ” (Putnams, New York). 

We are not familiar with Palfrey. Noyes’s translation 

is still highly esteemed. 


What is the Mark Hopkins Chair, and who 

has occupied it since his death ? EE. hae 
The Mark Hopkins Chair of Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy in Williams College is occupied by Professor 
John Edward Russell. Dr. Carter, the President of the 
College, has charge of the work in Natural Theology, 
which was formerly included under the Chair of Philoso- 
phy when filled by Mark Hopkins. 


Can an ordained minister perform his own mar- 
riage ceremony? I know of one case in England. 

It depends on the law of the State in which he lives, and 

on the sort of ceremony adopted. What the marriage law 

of your State requires we do not know. In some States 
the mutual declaration of the parties before witnesses is 

a sufficient ceremony. 

Those who inquire when the forthcoming 
‘* American Standard Version of the Revised Bible” 
is to appear may have to wait some time yet. It was 
hoped that the publication might be sooner, but 
unavoidable delays in the final revision have occurred, 
so that the “copy” can hardly be in the printer's 
hands before the early part of next year. The print- 
er’s work will then require at least six months, The 
work is to be published by Messrs. Nelson & Sons, 
New York, 
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FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE 


Baby’s Ride 
By Lilla Thomas Elder 
Rock-a-by! Rock-a-by! 
Baby shall ride 
*Way off to Dreamland with me by her side. 
Go away, Pussy, for you cannot go, 
Nor dear little Dolly, for no one must know 
By what dim winding street, 
On our horses so fleet, 
We rock-a-by, rock-a-by, rock-a-by ride. 


Rock-a-by! Rock-a-by! 
Baby shall ride ; 3 
There, close at hand, our swift horses are 
tied. 

Up, Sweetheart, be quick! Let nobody see 
Which way they go with you and with me. 
Sly Puss is not peeping, 

And Dolly is sleeping, 
So rock-a-by, rock-a-by, rock-a-by ride. 


Rock-a-by! Rock-a-by! 
Baby shall ride. 

Here is a moonbeam we’ll take for our 
guide, | 
And off to dear Dreamland we'll trot fast 

away, 
And never come back till there shines a 
new day. 
Then quick as a wink, 
Without even one blink, 
We'll up on our horses and homeward 
we'll ride. 


The Ten Yellow Cradles on the Green 
Doorstep 


By Ida T. Thurston 


_It was Nansie who discovered the cra- 
dles. Big Sister had discovered Nansie, 
forlorn and disconsolate, sitting on the 
steps and casting longing glances after 
Jack and Jimmy. 

“They said—they didn’t want me 
a-taggin’!’’ Nansie sobbed, and one big 
salt tear rolled over her round cheek and 
tumbled plump into her little red mouth. 

‘“« 7m going over into Fairyland, and you 
can ‘tag’ there if you want to,” said Big 
Sister, smiling down into the little grieved 
face. 
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Nansie snatched her pink sunbonnet 
and sprang up, forgetting Jack and Jimmy 
and all her woes. 

“Oh, may 1? And where zs Fairyland ?” 
she cried. 

“Over yonder, by the brook. Most 
people don’t know that it is Fairyland— 
but it is,”’ Sister replied. 

When they reached the cool, shady 
place down by the brook, Big Sister said: 

‘¢ Now, Nansie, these are all fairy houses 
—these green things that people call 


‘weeds. Just you watch and see what you 


can discover.” 

The little girl’s blue eyes were big with 
wonder. ‘ Zru/y fairy houses ?” she ques- 
tioned. ‘ Are there fairies in them now, 
Sister ?” 

“Perhaps, in some of them. Others 
are vacant now—houses to rent, you 
know—and some are empty because the 
people that live in them are away.” 

“Qh, Sister, look! Are those—any- 


thing?” cried Nansie, pointing a chubby 


forefinger at one of the fairy houses. 

Big Sister laughed. .. You certainly 
have sharp eyes,” she answered. “ Yes, 
those are fairy cradles. The little mother 
has left them on that green doorstep.” 

Nansie stooped and peered eagerly at 
the tiny cradles. Bright yellow they 
were, and set in two even rows. 

“ But—I don’t see any babies in ’em,” 
she said, with a doubtful glance at Sister. 

“The babies are there, though,” Big 


Sister replied, ‘but they are all fast asleep; 


and, Nansie, I am going to carry them 
home.” 

“But how can you—they’re so drefful 
little ?”? cried Nansie, anxiously. 

*‘T’ll have to take doorstep and all,” 
and with that Big Sister carefully broke 
off the green doorstep and walked on 
with it. ‘There are plenty more steps 
left,”” she added, ‘and the fairies won’t 
mind.” 

As soon as they reached home she filled 
a flower-pot with soft earth from the gar- 
den, laid the green doorstep on top, and 


covered the pot with a glass finger-bowl. 
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Nansie, peering through the bowl, eyed 
the tiny yellow cradles doubtfully. 

“They must be drefful babies,” 
she murmured. 

They won't bestill very long,” laughed 
Big Sister. 


Nansie peeped through the glass bowl — 


many times in the next two days. The 
third morning, when she went to look, she 
cried excitedly, 

“‘Oh, Sister, come quick!” 

Sister came. ‘ The babies are awake 
sure enough,” she said. 

‘‘ But, Sister,” exclaimed Nansie, “‘ see— 
they’re eating up the green doorstep- -and 
ch, what funny black babies they are !” 

Before noon the black babies had eaten 
every scrap of that doorstep, and Sister 
brought three more and put them under 
the bowl. Nansie watched with eager 
interest. 

“They eat all the time, don’t they ?” 
she. remarked. ‘“ And they grow like 
Jack’s beanstalk !”’ 

But when she went to look at the black 
babies a few days later she stood and 
stared in bewildered surprise. There lay 
the last doorstep that Sister had put in 
the night before. . There were three little 
bites on one end, but that was the only 
sign of the fat black babies. 

“Oh, Sister, somebody’s let ‘em out,” 
wailed Nansie. 

“No,” answered Sister, in a comforting 
tone, “ they’ve gone to sleep again.” 

*“ But how could they, without any 
cradles?’’ questioned Nansie, doubtfully. 

“Last night,” began Sister, “ they all 
grew very sleepy, and then they slipped 
down under the soft dirt and set to work 
and made silk nightgowns for themselves 
and put them on and went to sleep. Now 
you'll have to wait a few days—maybe a 
week—and then you’ll see them again, but 
you won’t know them.” 

‘Why won't I, Sister ?” 

‘‘ Because they will not be fat and black 
and wriggly, and they won’t eat any more 
green doorsteps.” 

-* Oh! ’Most seem’s if I can’t wait!” 
sighed Nansie. 

But the days slipped away, and one 
morning Sistér called her. Nansie gave 
one look through the finger-bowl and then 
she danced with delight. 

“Oh, how pretty—how pretty!” she 
cried, ‘Are those the fairies, Sister ?” 


“Aren’t they ‘pretty enough to be 
fairies ?”’ replied Sister. 

“Oh, yes/ Nowthey’ve got on shining 
green dresses with gold trimming, and 
see them fly! But what will they eat 
now?” Nansie questioned, anxiously. 

‘‘T don’t know, dear, and so I am going 
to let them go and find food for themselves 
—all but two of them.” 

The little girl looked sorrowful, but she 
said nothing. Sister lifted the finger-bowl 
and let all but two of the little creatures 
crawl out, and the next moment away 
they flew through the open window. 

‘Will these two starve ?” queried Nan- 
sie, with troubled eyes. 

‘No; they may be rather hungry, but 
I’ll let them, too, go to-morrow.” 

And so she did, but that night she put 
in another doorstep, and the next morning 
on that green doorstep Nansie found three 
rows of tiny yellow cradles just like the 
first ten ; but the little green-robed mothers 
had followed the others out through the 
open window. 

Jack and Jimmy declared scornfully 
that the fairies were nothing but little 
green beetles, and that the tiny cradles 
were “only yaller eggs ”—but Nansie 
didn’t mind. She and Big Sister knew. 


Puss’s Beautiful Home 
Near the Dewey Arch in New York is 
a cab-stand where cabs are kept waiting 
for customers. About this arch for some 
time a beautiful cat has made her home. 


~The cabmen have fed the cat and petted 


her. In some way or for some reason a 
hole was left close to the ground in one 
of the columns. Puss made this column 
her home. 

Recently, one morning, there were heard 
in this column several feeble mews. It 
was so dark that nothing could be seen. 
Toward noon puss appeared, very happy, 
asking for her usual luncheon. In every 
possible way she told about the beautiful 
kittens so safely housed in the beautiful 
arch, with cars and trucks and carriages 
whirling about their home so constantly 
that it would be dangerous for them to 
take an airing. Puss is well cared for, 
having more food and water than she 
wants. When the babies leave their 
beautiful home, they will find a score of 
cabmen waiting to provide them with 
other homes. 
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Wing Sing and the Doctrines..Edith K. Latham 163 
Working-Giris, Country Holidays for. 
Hon. Maude Stanley 339 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS: 
American History, Select Charters Illustrative of 
American Lands and 509 
Americans in Holland (Griffis)................... 840 
Americans, Historic (Brooks) ...... 511 
America To-Day (Archer) ...... .......--ee-esees 932 
Ancient Quaint Corners of (Shoemaker) 607 
Andes, The Highest (Fitz Gerald) ............... 979 
Appreciations and Addresses $2 
Artists, British Contemporary (Monkhouse) ewes 737 
Art of Living, The (Grant)...................-00- 266 
Asia, Unexp ored, ‘I 935 
Austen, Jane (Po 977 
Babylonians and Assyrians (Sayce)..............- 419 
Bible in Court, The (Sagebeer).............. 8387 
ue-Beard {Wilso 604 
Boer Trek, The Great (Cloete) ...... 1028 
Bohemian Paris of To-Day ( GM 
, Great, as Life Teachers “(Hillis 888 
Botanist, The Teaching (Ganong)....... iicananes 268 
Boy Life on the Prairie ( arland) 887 
Boy’s Book of Inventions, The (Baker) ........... 463 
Brain in Relation to Mind (Christison).......... 933 
Brethren of the Tenements and the Ghetto, Our 
1028 
Bushnell, Horace (Munger) 413 
Causeries de Morale Pratique (Th. Bentzon).. 887 
Century of 933 
Chateaux, Feu Romances of (Champney).... 1029 
China, Intimate (Lite) 419 
China, Village Life in (Smith).................... 
Christian Faith, The F of ishell) .. 
Christ, Studies of the Portrait of (Matheson)..... 
Churches, Ancient, The Romance of Our (Wilson) By 
Citizen, The Young 
Colonial Homesteads, More Harland)... 738 
Conquest, The Romance of 604 
Constantinople, Byzantine ( wo illengen)..... 1028 
Constitution, The Growth of the (Meigs)......... 419 
Covenant of Salt, The (Trumbull)............... 
Criticism, The Authority 216, 508 
Cuba, To-Morrow in 840 
Davidson, Samuel, Autobiography of............ > 419 
ivorce, Jewish Law of (Amram)..............-. 217 
Douglass, Frederick 1028 
Drew, Mrs. John, Sketch of.... 887 
Dreyfus, The Tragedy of (Steevens) ............. 605 
Dutch and Quaker Al ot in America Com: 415 
-conomics and Statistics, Discussions in (Walker 
Eden, Missions in (Wheeler) 
Educational Nuggets (Howard) .................. 215 
Education, Histor n es 650 
Education, Meth 170 
Present-Day (Pen 510 
Encyc clopadia B iblica (Cheyne and Black)....... 738 
England, A History of (Coman and eico 650 
-ngland, Picturesque and Descriptive (Cook 738 
English Hedgerows. Among 788 
E Desiderius (Emerton) 
Evolution by Atrophy 739 


Booxs AND AUTHORS.—Continued. PA 
Europe Since 1814, A Political History of (Seign- 


Ex Writing and Woodbridge) ..... Sil 
Fictign 
Animal Stories, The Red Book of pe Rienak 738 
Archibald Malmaison (Hawthorne) :........... 932 
Basrys, (Bulloch)! 419 
of the Burden (Drury) 265 
Ben Comee (Canavan) 
- Brownies Abroad, The (Cox)................... 510 
Bushwhackers The (Craddock) 265 
Captain Kodak (Black)... 694 
Chronicles of Miners Ann, The (Harris) 
Circie of a Century, The (Harrison)............ 
Colossus, The (Reoterts) 
Contident To-Morrow, Matthews).........; 777 
Davis, Richard Hardin —— and Stories of 510 
Dear Irish Girl, ‘The CE 694 
Dooley On), in the Hearts of His Countrymen 606 
Drake and His Yeomen (Barnes) ............... 782 
Education * Mr. Pipp, The (Gibson).......... 694 
Fairy Tales from Far Japan Ballar¢ “ee 83 
The Adventures of a(Williams).... 695 
Henry Worthington, Idealist (Sherwood) ...... 772 
Herd-Boy and is Hermit, The (Yonge)....... 739 
Janice eredith (Fo 75 
John King’s (Sheldon) ......... 124 
Kit Kennedy (Crockett) ........scoscsccescoceces 420 
Little Novels ot 773 
Lively City o’ Ligg, The 933 
Lointaine, La 420 
London Town, SO 934 
Loveliness (PReing).... 606 
Mackinac and Lake Stories (Catherwood)...... 774 
Mammoa & Co. 421 
Modern Mercenary, A (Heron)..............++: 216 
My and Allan Darks (Gibson) 740 
One of Those Coincidences (Hawthorne)....... 696 
sar Kelly (Mason and Lang)..............-. 7 
Powers at Piny «ss 
Princess Xenia, The (Watson)................. 843 
Revolution i in Tanner’s ne (Rutherford) .... 773 
Romancers, The 421 
Sand and Cactus (Beard) 265 
Scoundrels and Ce eee 935 
Ship of Stars, The (Quiller-Couch)............. 775 
Silver Wedding ourney, Their (Howells) ...... 1030 
Sky Pilot, Tite 935 
Son of thes A ( Be 742 
elegraph, Tales of the Brady) - 465 
That Fortume (Warmer). cess 
“ They That Walk in Darkness” (Zangwill)... 742 
To Have and to Hold: (Johnst 
Jrinity Bells (Bart). ec 
Vizier of the Two-Horned Alexander, The 
Ward of the ‘oy, A (Macquoid) 5 
Widower and Sone S Sp nsters, A (Pool)........ 696 
Wife of His tense The (Chesnutt) ............ 935 
Young Apeil (Casting 3, 774 
Young Master of Hyson Hall, The Stockton) ” 696 
Zodiac Stories (Channing) 268 
Field, Kate (Whiting) 978 
Finance, Public, Elements of (Daniels) .......... $2 
Fisherman’s Luck and Other Uncertain Things 


Fishes, The Story of the (Baskett)............... 695 
Foss at Home, Our 739 
Forbes, John Murray 420 
Forrest, Gen. N. B., Life ot (ve 
Franklin, The Many-Sided (F ‘ord).. we 
Girlhood to Motherhood, From m (Dickinson) 
God’s Education of Man (Hyde).. 


Golden Age, The rahame).. 
Golden Legend, T ale 
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Books AND AUTHORS.—Continued. PAGE 
Great Britain, Famous Homes of (Malan)........ 933 
Great Company, The (Willson).................. 888 
Greece, Rambles and Studies in (Mahatfy)....... 8838 
Hampshire Highlands, Wild Life in (Dewar).... 170 
Hanks, Nancy (Hitchcock) 652 
Hawaiian America (Whitney).................... 606 
Hawaii, The Real (Young) .................. cocs 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Fields).................... 739 
Historic Towns of the Middle States (Powell).... 888 
Hogg, James (Douglas) 341 
Homes of Great Britain, Famous ............. xt 788 
Howard to Nelson (Laughton).................-. 463 
Important Events (Powers) 511 
Imperialism and Liberty (Swift) ................. 739 
India, Forty-one Years in (Roberts)............ . 1025 
International Critical Commentary on the Book 

of Proverbs (Toy)......... 883 
Israel, Keligion of, to the Exile (Budde) ......... 934 
Jerusalem (Besant and Palmer) .................. 464 
Jess: Bits of Wayside Gospel (Jones)............ 217 
Jesus, The Method of (Anthony) ................. 1029 
Jesus, The Revelation of (Gilbert) ............ 650, 931 

fonah in Fact and Fancy (Banks)................ 740 
Keats, John, Works and Letters of............... 842 
Khalifa, A Prisoner of the (Neufeld) ..... OS 461 
Kindergarten in a Nutshell, The (Smith) ......... 740 
Knowledge, Methods of (Smith) ................+. 421 
Kropotkin, Prince, Autobiography of............. 781 
Labor, A Dividend to (Gilman) .................. 342 
889 
Liddell, H. G., Memoir ot (Thompson) ........... 778 
842 
Life and Character (Smedley) 799 
Life Beyond Death (Savage) $89 
Lincoln, Abraham (Tarbell) 781 
Line and Color, Proportion and Harmony of 

Literary Hearthstones (Marion Harland)........ 606 

iterature, Popular Studies in (Eaton)........... 512 
Living, The Cost of (Richards) ...,.............. 980 
Love and Law in Child-Training (Poulsson) pee 934 
Lutheran Cyclopedia, The (Jacobs).............. $42 
421 
Man Past and Present (Keane)................... $l 
Marcus Aurelius, Meditations of (Smith).......... 512 
Master Idea, The (Bridgman).................... 267 

issions, Questions and Phases of Modern (Ellin- 

606 
Monopolies and the People (Baker)............... 651 
Monuments and the Old Testament, The (Price) 934 
Moorish Empire, The (Meakin).................. 512 
Moral Order of the World, The (Bre sneueeul 464 
Morris, William, The Life of (Mackail).......... 122 
Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia (George)...... 975 
Naval Batties, Twenty Famous (Rawson)........ 891 
Negro, The Philadelphia (Du Bois).............. 647 
New Jestament, Introduction to the (Godet)..... 2 
New Testament, Textual Criticism of the(Vincent) 741 
New Testament Times in Palestine, A Historyo 

New York, A Brief History of the City of (Todd) 934 
Novel, The Development of the English (Cross). 509 
Old Testament, Introduction to the (Green)...... ) 
Oliphant, Mrs., Autobiography of ................ 783 
Palestine and Syria, Two Years in (Thomas) .... 843 
Painters, Eminent, Little Journeys to the Homes 

170 
Philippines, The Expedition tothe (Millet)...... $43 

Philosophy, History of Ancient (Windelband)... 512 
Philosophy in France, History of Modern (Lévy- 

Philosophy of History $43 
Pictures and Rhymes (Newell) ................++: 790 
Pictures, Great, scri ®by Great Writers ..... 888 
| yfair, Lyon (Reid)....... 
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Books AND AUTHORS.—Continued. PAGER 
ingle: Book, The (Weils) $42 
istening Child 651 

Love’s Sweet Sake, For ey) 463 
Omega et Alpha (D’Arville).................... 741 
Poems of the 19th Century, Best Short (Lord).. 74] . 
Winter Holiday, A (Carman)................... 1030 
Popular Government, The Lesson of (Bradford). 79 
Pre-mapnaeiite Painters... 
Prophets, Messages of Later (Sanders ana Kent). 464 
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Puritan Republic, The (Howe) ................... 
Quaker Governnient in Pennsylvania (Sharpless) 607 
Reasoning, The Ps egy of (Binet)..... esas: 126 
Reformation, The Eve of the (Gasquet).......... 890 
Religion, The Science of (Tiele) ................. 169 
935 
Reminiscences of a 3 Old Man (Sartain)..... 742 
.obespierre and the Red Terror (Ten Brink). 421, 736 
Roman History, The, of Appian of Alexandria... 465 
Romanism in its Home (Eager) .................. $43 
oman Life under the Czesars (Thomas) ........ 465 
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Rougemont, Louis de, The Adventures of.-...... 89 
Rough Riders, Fun and Fighting ot the.......... 463 
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Sea-Waif, The Log of a (Bullen)................. 
Sermons in Stones and in Other Things (Wells).. 935 
Sibylline Oracles, The 652 
Socialism, The Psychology of (Le Bon).......... 267 
Solomon and Solomonic Literature (Conway).... 513 
Soteriology of the New Testament (Du Bose).... 217 
South African Recollections, Some 
Spain, The War with (Lodge), 81, 782; (Mahan), 981 
Speaking, Principles of Public (Lee)............. 513 
Stevenson’s Edinburgh Days (Simpson).......... 421 
Tennyson, Lite and Works of...................- 742 
Thackeray, Life of (Melville) ......... 779 
Theology as Science (Hastie) ...................- 344 
Theology of Civilization, The (Dole) ......... 845, 931 
Theology of Modern Literature, The (Wilson)... 845 
Theology of the New Testament (Sievens)....... 552 
Thinking, The Art of (Knowlson) ............... S40 
Tramps, Tramping with (Flynt)................. 513 
Troubadours at Home (Smith) .................. 788 
Union Theological Seminary (Prentiss).......... 935 
42] 
124 
Wider View, The (Dana)...... 891 
Womanhood, Power of (Hopkins) ......:........ 
Woman’s Possibilities and Limitations (Dana) .. 743 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 
[This department was discontinued after October 7. 
For titles of subjects after that date see Editorial.] 
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German Schools, Religion in.............-...-++: 129 
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Contrast 


ie ; 7 The difference between hard northern 

grown wheat and that grown elsewhere, is 
f j that one is nearly all gluten and the other 


nearly all starch. This is the difference 


What is there more use- 


{ ful for a Christmas present 
i {than something that will be of use _ | between 


and give comfort to a friend? 


°4 Ralston Health Shoe °4 


a will do this, for it is made right. Cr ea im of 
ma\iy Made upon healthful, hygienic 
principles that protect one’s 
health. . e a 


If we have no agency in 


your city, send to factory for and other cereal foods. Cream of Wheat 


a pair;we keep them in stock. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 
You owe a duty to your 
feet to know all about this 
shoe. Send for our 
catalogue; it’s free. 


retains every element essential to the high- 
est nutrition. Other foods are mostly 
starch, of little food value, and many so 
mixed with waste matter as to be definitely 
detrimental with prolonged use. 

Ask your grocer to show you the beauti- 


& 
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o 


RALSTON HEALTH 
= SHOE MAKERS, 


A, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 


ful Cream of Wheat pictures. 
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Fill a pie with 
ATMORE’S 
Mince Meat 


if you want your guests to praise it. Deli- 
cate in flavor, rich in substance, clean, 
pure and fresh. Ask forit. Try 


(Trade-Mark.) 


Heaviest oily grain leather, 
tan colored. Watertight con- 
struction. Comfortable an 
nearly indestructible. Send 
for pamphlet. 


J. P. TWADDELL 
1210-1212 Market St. 
Philadelphia 


Eddy Refrigerator 
The Best for Family Use. 
Our Special for a Quarter Century. 
Nursery Refrigerators, Pantry Cold Chests, 
Brass, Iron, Wood, and Willow Wood 
Boxes, Coal Scuttles, &c. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 130 & 132 W. 42d St. 


The New Century Caligraph 


The highes point of Typewriter Excellence and Equipment. Booklet 
free. ddress 316 Broadway, New York. 


6“ COLLARS and CUFFS Require no Laun- 

LINENE dry. Exactly resemble linen. When soiled discard. 
Ten collars or 5 ps. 25cts. By mail, 3U0cts. Send for catalogue. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 13, Boston, Mass. 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
H. 5. NORTHROP 27% Cherry Street, New York 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


and Genuine 
Worcestershire. Known the world over. Take no substitute. 


STOWE POLISH 
PASTE, CAKE, OR LIQUID 


GAIL BORDEN 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


Best Food for Babies 
in a MAGIC LANTERN or 


A =) M A L Stereopticon for exhibition 


Cc A T A purposes. Write for 256 page 
linstrated catalogue free. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


brings ood returns if invested 


THe Liszr Orcan 


which recently won the Richard Wagner Gold Medal 
at Berlin, is attracting wide attention among the 
leading musicians of the world. 

EMIL PAUR says: ‘I congratulate you on 
building what I believe to be the 
i most perfect instrument of its 
class.’’ Superior to the small 
mn a Pipe Organ and costs less. 

Send for Catalogue, 


Mason’. Hamlin 


Boston New York Chicago 
A SMOKE TEST 
 Shut.a room up tightly and allow half a dozen smokers ( 
fe) their liberty. ithin twenty minutes after the smoking has ( 
@) stopped, the room will be free from smoke and smell with- 
() out opening doors or windows, provided that 
O ( 
® The Jackson Ventilating Grate | 
@) is used in that room. It.is not only the most healthful but ( 
(®) economical heating contrivance in existence. ‘lhese facts ( 
O 3 must be of interest , 
to you. The Venti- 

lating Grate burns 
© either coal, wood, or‘ 
O gas, andcan be fitte| ‘ 
(@) in any ordinary fire- @ 
ce, ® 
Write to-day for @ 
; ustrated. @ 
4 Vv ( ) 
© E. A. JACKSON & CO., 50 Beekman St., New York @ 


No Presents! No Premiums!! No Discounts!!! 


Our Only Inducements are the Best Imported 


TEAS and COFFEES 


AT ONE-HALF PRICE 


Special terms to Institutions, Clergymen, Farmers, and large con- 
sumers. For full particulars address 
CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO. 
Dept. E, P. O. Box 290, New York, N. Y. 


Trial Package 10 cts. Walter M. Lowney Co., Dept M, Boston 


310 First Premiums 


RAIRIE STATE 


% First Mortgages Guarantecd 


IMPROVED Personal examination of securities. Thirteen 
FARMS ONLY. years’ experience. The most careful investi- 
gation courted. W. L. Williamson, Lisbon, North Dakota. 


SAMPLES _ the great remedy for Con 

ipati 1 led to 

HEALTH FOOD CoO... 61 5th Ave., New or 


LOWNEY’S AND BONBONS 


ARE “JUST DELICIOUS” 


(OTR 


ATMORE’S 
Cenuine 
| English 
Pium Pudding. 
{ 
| 
| 
i 
Awarded to the PE Ban 
INCU BATOR. Guaranteed to operate 
in any climate. Send for catalogue. 
: PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. Homer City, Pa. to tl 
have 
i at tl 
inb 
back 
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W* recently had an opportunity of purchasing several hun- 

dred pieces of fine suitings and.cloakings at a figure which 
enables us to Rho the biggest Reduced Price Sale that we 
have ever announced. You can now secure a fashionable garment 
at a reduction of one-third from former prices. Order from 
this Reduced Price Sale as freely as you wish; send back anything 
you don’t like, and we w7// refund your money. 

One-third has been cut off the price of every suit and cloak 
in our line, but the quality of materials and workmanship is right 
up to our usual standard—just as good as if you paid double the 
money. 

Suits, former price $5; reduced to $3.34. 
$10 ts reduced to $6.67. $15 Suits reduced to $10 
$20 to $13.34. $25 Suits to 67. 
Winter Jackets, former price $5; reduced to $3. 
| $9 Jackets reduced to $6. $12 Jackets reduced - $s. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10. $20 Jackets reduced to $13.34. 
Separate Skirts, ere ; reduced to $2.67. 
$6 Skirts reduced t $8 Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Reduced prices on Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy Day Suits and Skirts, 
Bicycle Suits, etc. 

We are also closing out a few sample garments which were made 
up for exhibition in our salesroom at one-half regular prices. We 
tell you about hundreds of reduced price garments in our Winter 
Catalogue and Bargain List, which will be sent free, together with 
samples of the materials to any lady who wishes them. Write 
to-day for Catalogue, Samples, and Hiveatl List; don’t delay—the 
choicest goods will be sold first. 
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THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 


Whiting’s Standard Papers| §tco for $60. 


For Fine Correspondence That’s what you get when you buy the 


we 


For Wedding Invitations 


a Typewriter No. 2. 


and for high-grade Office Stationery are 
unequalled. For Blank Books use Whit- fectunderall con- 
ing’s Ledger Papers. In their clear surface , eit 
and in their perfect writing and crasing | 
qualities they are the best in the world. 


Scientifically 
constructed. 
Alignment per- 


ditions. Quick, 
soft and uniform 
touch under any 
tension. Thor- 
oughly 


E. & | = T. ANTHONY & CO. 
and SUPPLIES °° 


Broadway, New York 
Send for catalogue 


con- The | Su p ern atu ral 4 The Williams Mfg. 00. Ltd Box 45 Plattsburg, N.Y. 


strong, light, 
= simple and dur- 

able. Guarane 
teed equaito any $100 machine. Money 
refunded after ten days’ free trial if not satisfac- 
tory. Send for illustrated catalogues. 


By LYMAN ABBOTT ONE HUNDRED 


An address delivered before the Alumni of 
Bangor Theological Seminary, May 18, 1898, on 
“The Relation of Nature and the Supernatural 
to the Christian Thought of To-day.” 

: A limited number of copies of this -address 
ed have been privately printed and may be obtained 
at this office, The volume is artistically bound LAWTON & CO., 3° Vesey 8t,, New York. 
vest: [| 0 boards, with gray paper sides and white vellum 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 
cimplex Printer. No wash- 
ying. ‘No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
ot work, Agents wanted. 


*? 659 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Price, Fifty Cents = ||SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITERS 
ed THE OUTLOOK CO., 287 Fourth Ave., New York B74 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

a—— PU PIT GOw NS ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE, ALWAYS. 

OTRELL Dept. 0, Albany, N. Y. Remington Ty pewriter 


ston Illustrated builetin, samples. 


‘, 


tisfaction insur $27 Broadway, New York. 
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‘Reduced Prices on Suits and Cloaks 
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** Lackawanna Railroad ”’ 


The Delaware, Iackawanna, and West- &) 
ern Railroad is the shortest line between “ay 
New York and ffalo, and_New York 
and Chicago via Buffalo. Fast service 


between New York and St. Louis and r > 


Exceptional opportunity for a limited number of 
cultured people to avail themselves of an Ideal Summer 
Tour, Under Experienced Management and at 
Moderate Cost, leaving New York on April 28, 1900, 
_on_S.S. **Aller,’’ of German _ Lloyd Line, and returning 
via Southampton, October 14, 1900. ‘Lo insure high charac. 
hyd = party, references will ong required from all persons unknown 
anager. ‘Len daily admission tickets allotted each member 
party tovisitthe .- 


Kansas City. Direct route to Scranton, 
inohamton Utica, Syracuse, Oswego, 
Ithaca, Elmira, Delaware Water Gap Sit 
many other charming Lake an oun- 
tain, Resorts. All modern equipment. 4 PARIS EX POSITION! ess , 


Lee, G. P. A., New York City. 


References by permission: Rev. Geo. R. Van* De Water, D.D., 
Rector St. An Baa ’s Church and Chaplain of Columbia Univer- 
sity, 2067 Fifth Avenue, New Yor ev. Robt. S. MacArthur, 
Pastor Calvar Peet Church, 358° W. 57th St., New York;, 
Prof. Robt. W.R rs, Ph.D., D.D., Drew, Theological 
personel full particulars. ess Mr. Charles 


THE PIONEER LIMITED —Onl 
Perfect Train in the _ worl 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway. Address for free illus- 


Be 


trated, descriptive booklet, Geo. Peck, 478 West 159th Street, New York Priv 
Agent, Chicago, I ° 
3 3 The Glorious West BALMY CALIFORNIA 
Newspaper Advertising 
Tl 
Hick’s When ye ou_want to adver- of our Own THE GRANDEST 
Advertsing 
apenc like to hear pou. Cus- Beloved WINTER RESORT | 
| Country IN THE WORLD 
elepho 
2438 “ortlandt. WILLIAM HICKS. Why Risk a Winter Ocean Voya age when you can reach the Italy of 
via the Finest Train t was Ever Constructed, 


—__EUROPE | “SUNSET LIMITED” 
For full information, illustrated pamphlets, maps, and time-tables, also lowest rates, 


sleeping-car tickets, and baggage oe apply to Southern Pacific Co., way, ori ideal 
GAZE’S High-ciass Escorted Tours. 1 Battery Piace (Washington Bldg.), N City omni 
56th year.—Dec., Jan. & ESt'y, to France, HO 
Italy, Paris ondon, Days, Europe Europe 
an a 
Jan. 27, Feb. tg EGYPT, GOTNg ABROAD on a BICYCLE argec 
PALEST INE, Otek key, and Greece, RIP > Send for * Bicycling Notes_ for E U R Oo Pp E af 
Days, $600, and 93 Days, $720. Sane Abroad,” 10 cents in stamps. The] SPRING, to Naples, Rome, and@ 2¢_ 
Aiso other tours ; programmes post tree. fine new steamers of the Northward to PARIS 
Nile steamers, LEYVL AND LINE to Norway, Sweden,—& —— 
Independent rae rel EE crergwhere. Sail every Wednesday, Southward to A R I * (re 
n, 
HENRY GAZE & SONS now steamer Winifredian, 10,500 tons, 570 ft. R yiston St., Bostos tome 
113 Broadway, New York ong, in service. 
F.0. HOUGHTON & CO. Gen'l Agents EASTER INROMEG — 
ate oston 12th season. Oriental Party leaves February 
a EUROPEAN TOURS 17. Special select party for a Tour of Europe TT 
19thy. Sel T E CRAWFORD TOURS including Paris Exposition, leaves 31. 
Dr.& HE Oriental parties leave New York for itinerary St., are. Fi Y 
ORIENT 17th Season—A spe- PARIS Independent steamship and rail- TR AVEL all poit 
Ne leaving PASSION tickets. _ Special induce- 
PASSION PLAY key, Holy Land, Egy pt, |] CRAWFORD & FLOYD, 609-616 Trem- 48 hours from New York. By Eie |] —— 
L the Nile, with extension t Buildi Boston ; a i we way St. Paul gant Steamships Weekly. Frost unknown. Wash 
through Europe; first | idg... N New York City; 1011 Chestnut St., A pl 
Fordetatle Philadelphia ; 621 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. S.S. Madiana, 3,300 tons, Feb. 3. S.S. location 
PARIS M. CROSLEY, 502 toria, 3,080 tons, Feb. 114. Twenty days 
Bodied and Palestine cruising in the tropics. For further particu- 
lyn, N. Y., or 308 E lars apply to A. E. OuTERBRIDGE & Co., 
EXPOSITION isth Street, Indian: | Agents for Quebec S. S. Co.,-Ltd., 39 Broad- LO 
apolis, I A leisurely tour, sailing in February. Paris } way, N. Y., or Tuos. Cook & Son, 261 B’way. ter 
Exposition on our return. Address H. W. AHERN, Sec., Quebec, Canada. "a “3 
DUNNING, Ph. Room 106, Congrega- 
Mexico Tours.—33 d Im 
and Fe Inclusive charge, covering r_to 
I European, Winter RI A, | tailroad fare -car, dining-car, hotels, INMA 
highsclass private party will sail January | the sea | ho $385 Chico fo, St Lome EL 
) ne, Lou 
ern German Lioy Italy. “the HOTEL TI ROL 280. Optional route via Cuba. ‘Tickets goo¢ lor 
(Sxpesition), aad London. uration } veniences. tref- (open ail the year). fo South at rey Send PUR 
of trip, four months. Send at once for itiner- j 
aries and references to Hlustrated RNDSER. Proprietor, | WH. EAVES, 201 1 Washington 
MRS. M. D. FRAZAR ARIS, 1900, and Europe, including MS Diighid STEAMSHIP LINES@ Health 
i —Delightful Ocean Trips to the he 
72 Globe Building. Boston, Mass. Smal ‘of Texas, Georgia H°. 
Who is Going Abroad? | POURS.) ide. Lickel 
O1S roads Texas, Colorado, Calif booklet 
Geo 
Send for Miss CLEVELAND'S itineraries PARIS and EUROFE “ged 1900 | grida, Our NEW 
te parti cte ro AMILLE | & ** Satche an 
of two most complete tours for 1900. Address TauKeanaen “31 Plerce Building, Boston. . mailed free. C.H.Mallo — 
Room 1231, 156 5th Ave., New York City. Pocket Guide Book of Paris free; send stamp. & Co., Pier 20, E.R..N.) 
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Hotel, Bermuda 


00, 
ra OPEN DECEMBER TO MAY 
/ Situated on high elevation in the center of the city of Hamilton, the capital of Bermuda. Send for booklet. 
A. C. BROOKS, Manager, Hamilton, Bermuda 
HOTELS AND RESORTS 
| PINE TREE INN 
H Hamilton, VICTORIA LODGE 
A LAKEHURST, NEW JERSEY 


t Bos d, $12 to $14 


BERMUDA 


T THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


Princess Hotel 


This new and commodious hotel open from 
LD December to May. Forterms, circulars, etc., 
address N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


Is a new and handsome hotel 66 miles south of New York, in 
the great sandy Pine Belt of the State, which gives it an air 
of unusual purity and healthfulness. The house has been built 
especially for winter, making it, as well as the location, par- 
ticularly desirable. Two hours from New York via Central 
R.R. of New Jersey, foot of Liberty St. For rates or other 
information please address 

ALBERT A. LE ROY, Prop’r, Lakehurst, Ocean Co., N. J. 


ly of California 


y BSAN YSIDRO RANCH 


Montecito, near Santa Barbara, 
every California 
S. Detached Cottages only. 600 ft. above sea 
rates, level. Fine views of valley, ocean, andislands. 
vay, or ideal climate. Send for booklet. H.G. Hawes. 


HOTEL 


Recently en- 

400 beontte! sun ny rooms. 250 with 

Will open N ov. 22. New Golf grounds. 
and send for Souvenir. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


RIS Connecticut 
veden, 


Crest View Sanatorium 


ready. Green wich,Ct.— First-class in all respects, 
Bostos#™ home comforts. H.M. Hircucock, 


VE District of Columbia 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“el THE HAMILTON 


LOOP, Cor. 14th & K Sts., N. W.—A first-class 
; family and transient hotel. Homelike. Op- 
=a posite Franklin Park, and easy of access to 
all = of interest. Terms $2.50 and $3.00 
be y. Special rates for a prolonged stay. 
“responses solicited. 


Golf. Hunting. Fishing 


FLORIDA WEST COAST HOTELS 
PLANT SYSTEM 
TAMPA BAY HOTEL, T™P@, Fla. 


E. Dick, Manager. Open,Jan. 1th. 


HOTEL BELLEVIEW, Belleair, on the Gulf, Fla 


ARRON, Manager. Open Jan. 15th. 


Winter Park, Fla 
SEMINOLE HOTEL, Ck Ban FRISBEE, Manager. Open Jan. 1th. 
OCALA HOUSE, Ocala, Fla. 

Kissimmee, Fla. H. D L 
HOTEL KISSIMMEE, Now open. S. 


Address until Jan. ye the ag ye at New York ase, 12 West 23d St. 
After Jan. 10 th address theHotels. 


HYGEIA HOTEL 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
A quiet, restful hotel, offering every comfort and — 
DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE, EXCELLENT CUISIN 
SANITARY PLUMBING, REASONABLE RATES 
24 handsome suites added this season. 
Write for illustrated booklet. F. N. PIKE, Proprietor. 


P. F. Brown, Manager. Open Jan. 15th. 


New Jersey 


UDA. LL & POLLARD, Prop’s. Georgia 

y 

n. The Ar 

ws Washing ton, D.C. 13th near F St., N.W. 

’ trip. A pleasant home for tourists. Central AUGUSTA, GA. 
S. location. $1.50andup. M. HALL. 


Florida 


LORENCE VILLA.—An ideal Win- 

ter Home, among beautiful lakes and 

ificent (unfrosted) Orange Groves. laden 

vit Golden Fruit. Fine Grounds, Modern 

inprovements, Boating, F ishing and Hunting. 

malaria, fo or insects. Open Novem- 
ber to May. or Booklet, address F. 
INMAN, Winter Haven, Polk Co., Fla. 


florida Sanitarium 


PURE AIR, PURE WATER. Lo- 
ated on Pine Clad Hills overlooking beauti- 
fullakes. Address O. B. WEBSTER, M.D., 
Healthful Rest Sanitarium. Lake Helen, Fla. 


Hore L COQUINA. Ormond, 
Florida.—The only hotel on the beach. 
Bicyclists’ haven. F a We athing, boating. 
Booklet furnished. J. A. Bostrom, Prop. 


NEW ROCKLEDGE HOTEL 


On Indian Rockled Re» Fla. 
Send for Booklet. SHARES, Prop. 


HOTEL BON AIR |THE SALT BREATH OF THE SEA 
hotel for Southern sit- BRINGS HEALTH 


midway between the North and the . 
extreme South. The ciimate is mild but 
bracing and ‘healthfal: and conducive to out- 
door sports. A nine-hole Golt Course, greatiy , 


improved since last year, now the best south Atlantic City N J 
9 


of 
—_— A Sanatorium A Hotel 
Comfortable, well appointed, homelike. 
Good service and fine table. Milder climate 
than inland or the mountains. wires for 
booklet. F. L. YOUNG. 


LEITH VILL A 


ntuck 
Half block from Thoroughly he heated. 
Special rates for winter. 


North Carolina 


Hot Springs, North Carolina 


Good shooting in near vi- 
nly 22 ar from New York. 
- TRUSSEL Mer. 


New Jersey 


THE LAKEWOOD 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


The palace winter hotel of the North,in the 
ine woods of New Jersey. e egantl 
urnished one-half en suite, wit 
private baths and open fires. Golfing, cycling, 
driving,drag hunting, and every known diver- 
sion for the a of guests. Write 
for circular an ram of rooms UNNY BANK, Hot Springs, N.C., 
M. W aaturnceaths. of Wentworth Hall will be open for the reception of guests 
ackson, White Mts. .. N. H., Lessee and January Ist, 1900. Large, elegantly furnished 
ames 3erry, formerly . the Laurel-in- o consumptives or terms, etc., please ad- 
the-Pines, Assistant Manager dress Mrs. M. L. SHAW, Hot Springs, N.C. 
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The Packard 
Commercial School 


101 E. 23d St., New York (Cor. 4th Ave.). 


The Packard School was founded in 
1858 by S. S. Packard, and was known 
to two generations as the Packard 
Business College. All the commercial 
branches are taught. - Individual in- 
struction. Now is a goodtime to enter. 


Ask for Catalogue 0. Phone 101-18. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


New York City 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


' 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to gue schools, 
and famiiies. about schools 

WM. O. PRATT. Manager 


WANTED for September, 1900 


in an incorporated school near New York. 

masters for ish, science, and modern 

languages. Highest qualifications required. 

Salesy iberal. Address DEAN, Room 13, 
% Park Row, New Yor 


The Misses Ely’ $ School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets. New York 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
for Girls. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


HALF HOUR FROM NEw YORK 


California 


The Thacher School 
Nordhoff, Ventura Co., California, 
is in the Ojai Valley, near Santa Barbara, 
in Southern California. 
SHERMAN D. THACHER, 
(A.B.,LL.B., Vale), Head Master. 
WILLIAM L. THACHER, 
(A .B., Vale), Associate Head Master. 
An illustrated article about the school 
by Edward Everett Hale appeared in Feb. 
ath issue of The Outlook. 


California 


New Jersey 


Montclair Military Academy 


Montclair, N. /. 


Especially cordial with 
Princeto 


JOHN G. MACVICA R. Head Master. 


New York 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCH¢ 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ <CHOUL 

Girls. Special and regular courses 

Mrs. JANE Grey Hype, Binghamton, N.Y. 


rirs. Piatt’s School 


UTICA, N. Y. 
The next term begins Thursday, Jan. 4, 1300 


FRENCH’S CLASSICAL 

HOOL FOR GIRLS, 512 S. 
Alvarado Street, Los Angeles, Gal 
Fall term begins September 26, 18 


Connecticut 


THEUNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Prepares for 
ail departments of the leading universities. 


Woodside Seminary. 
Every advantage tor girls. : 
Refined surroundings. Superior 
~ teachers. Gymnasium. ealth- 
ful and beautiful situation. - 

Miss Sara J. Smith, Prin. 


Hartford. 
FAIRFIELD ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home for 14 bo 
F.H. BREWER, Prin., F airkeld. Conn. 


CONNECTICUT. ous 
nstitute for Girls 
Miss Baird S 44 miles from NewYork 
City. Primary, ms and College 
paratory Classes. Music, Art, and the 
New buildings, steam heat, 
escent light. Gymnasium. 28th year. 


Michigan 
University School.—Completely 
equipped college preparatory and A/ax- 


ual Training School for boys.. Modern labo- 
ratories mnasium, athletic field of several 
acres. e Home ‘Department has. vacan- 
cies $0 afewboys. Address PRINCIPAL, 
D. ., 40 Elmwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


HOME AND EDUCATION FOR 
CHILDRER TT he Principal of a promi- 
nent fn school which includes both h primary 
and departments will receive 
two girls over six years into er own fami] 
for t ; year to care for with her own chil 
dren. eferences required. Refers b per- 
mission to Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. Eav 


Everett Hale Senator Dawes. Add 
ticulars PRIN CIPAL, No. 684 yey: 
he Outlook. 


SHOPPING at any New York store. 
Samples sent; designs furnished; suits and 
hats made for ‘ladies and children. ding 
trousseaux a speciaitv. Pecuiiar advantages 
for buying all classes of merchandise at _ 


est prices. et references given. 
dress Mrs. M. WIGHTMAN & co 
44 West 22d St.. Ni ew York. 


HIs STORIC ORNAMENT AND 
DESIGNING, ciay modeling, and draw- 
ing.—A young lady who can furnish the high- 
est references as to her ability would like to 
secure a position as instructor in the above 
branches in a school near New York Cit 
Address F.C. H., No. <4], care The Outlook. 


ALADY HAVING A CHARMING 
NEW ENGLAND HOME wishes to. 
share it with one or two others interested in 
the general study of philosophy. For terms, ~ 
location, etc., address P. O. Box 312, Abing- 
ton, Mass. 

WANTED-~— Address of amateur or pro- 
who can develop and 
print films l, at reasonable price. 
State price and send specimen. Address No. 

, care The Outlook. 

NURSE - COMPANION desires re- 
engagement. Accustomed to travel and take 
entire charge of affairs. Address Hox 477, 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


North Carolina 


New York 


ENILWORTH INN, Biltmore, 
Asheville, N.C. Opens Jan. 16, 1900. 
‘ most luxurious hotels 
COMPLETE IN ALL ITS 
NTMENTS. Situated in the moun- 
tains, surrounded magnificent scenery, 
with a climate superior to any in the South for 
its tonic effects, especially beneficial for Bron- 
chitis and Asthma. Golf on hotel grounds. All 
amusements. Send for booklet and particu- 
lars. pA. KITTRIDGE, Manager. 
. BRYAN, Assistant Manager. 


TRYON, N. C. Asheville and Spar- 


burg Railway. 
Now known to have the oa climate an 
most beautiful mountain scenery of any 
Southern Winter Resort. First-class rooms 
and board. Moderate rates. S. MOORE. 


Pennsylvania 


WALTER’S 


PARK SANITARIUM 
Walter’s Park (Wernersville), Pa. 

Open ail the year. All modern conven- 
iences. Send for illustrated booklet. 


Grand View Sanatorium 


Pennsylvania’s Great Health Resort. 

n ali the year. klet_upon request. 
BUBEN DPD). M.D., Proprietor. 
WERNERSVILLE. PA. 


Dr. Strong’s 
Sanitarium 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For health, rest, or recreation. The appoint- 
ments of a first-class hotel. Elevator, Steam, 
Suites with bath, Sun parlor and promenade on 
the roof. Elegant Turkish, Russian, a ro- 
Electric, Mineral Water and all baths lec 

tricity in its various forms, Massage, etc. 
Croquet, Golf. Send for illustrated circular. 


The GLEASON 
SANITARIUM 


REBUILT._ Special advantages for winter. 
Steam heat. Elevator. Electric bells. Sun 
Parlor. All forms of baths, am mA and 
mas Tr. J H se Is 
formeny of Warsaw Salt Baths, resident 
physician. Write for booklet to 

E Gleason, Manager. 


South Carolina 


S.C. Magnolia Inn.—All 
modern improvements. $3 to $5 per 
day; special by the week. ENRY BuscuH, 
Proprietor. AuGusT BLomMBERG, Manager. 


South Carolina oe 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Be sure and stop here on your way to and 
from Florida. Stopovers allowed on all 
Finest Winter and Spring climate 
in America. Full of historic interest. Charm- 
ing drives over excellent shell roads. Visit 
Magnolia Gardens, the Isle of Palms, Fort 
Sumter, Fort Moultrie, and the Great Forti- 
fications on Sullivan’s Island, Charleston 

ar 


The Charleston Hotel: 


aeeey first-class. Cuisine of the highest 
standard. Affording modern. conven- 
iences at rates, Send for illustrated 
bookiet. RVING DAVIDS. 


ville, S. hunting; 

Mild Steam heat. Rath 
fires. Moderateterms. T.R 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


OR SALE CHEAP and on eas 
terms—A gentleman s residence an 
sixty-four acres of land, in_ excellent condi- 
tion, within nine miles of Washington, D.Vv. 
Land constant ncing in H, 
WARNER & ashington, D 
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DELIGHTFUL 
NORTHERN WINTER 
CLIMATE, 


CLEAR, 

DRY ATMOSP HERE, 
FREE FROM FOGS 
AND MALARIA, 


"URE SPRING WATER 
FROM ROCKY 


HEIGHTS. 


PERFECT DRAINAGE 
AND SEWERAGE. 


BUILDING 
ABSOLUTELY 
FIRE-PROOF, 


RIGHT LIVING! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


DELIGHTFUL home for those seeking health, rest, or recreation. 

Under the personal care of regularly educated and experienced 

physicians. illside location in Woodlawn Park, overlooking 
extended views of the famous Genesee Valley region, unsurpassed for 
healthfulness and beauty. 

Elegant modern fire-proof main building and twelve cottages, complete 
in all appliances for health and comfort. Extensive apartments for 
treatment arranged for individual privacy. Skilled attendants. All 
forms of fresh and salt water baths: Electricity, Massage, Swedish 
Movements, etc. Vacuum treatments. Delsarte system of Physical 
Culture. Frequent lectures and Lessons on Health Topics. Especial 
provision for quiet and rest; also for recreation, amusement, and regular 
outdoor life. Delightful walks and drives. 

Culinary Department under supervision of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, 
Superintendent of Chautauqua Cooking School. 

Steam heat, open fires, electric bells, safety elevator, telegraph, tele- 
phone, chapel, library, daily papers, and every provision for comfort, 
health, and good cheer. 3 

For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, and other information, address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Secretary 
Box 999, Dansville, Liv. Co.. New York 
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Argument: 
 SQOueryece 


Dr. NicHo.s, Editor 
of the Boston | 
Journal of Chem- 
istry— 
“‘Entertains the profoundest re- 

spect for a grain of wheat, as it isa 
most marvelous combination of sub- 
stances, admirably adapted for the 
up-building and. sustenance of the 
tissues of the human body.”’ 


WHEATLET 


made from the choicest selected 

wheat, is the richest of all cereal 

foods in these substances. Non-irri- 

tating to the weakest stomach and 

ready for breakfast in a few minutes. 
What is the conclusion? 


If your grocer does not have it, send us his 
name and your order; we will see that you are 
supplied. Postal brings FREE BOOKLET 


The Genuine Made only by 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


4 
Whooping Cough, 
Croap, Asthma, 3 
Colds, Coughs, 
Bronchitis. 
For 21 years the most | 
jeuccessful GERMICIDE | 
in contagious disease. 
Send for descriptive book- , 


let, containing physicians’ 
testimonials and price list. 


Sold by druggists generally. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 
69 Wali St., New York. 


Schieffelin & Co., N.Y.,U.S. Agts. 


FOOD 


will make cow’s milk agree with 
your baby. 


LEONARD GUY MORGAN — 
210 W. 103D STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mellin’s Food is like no other food 
and there is no other food like Mellin’s. 
Mellin’s Food is distinctive and in a 
class by itself. There are many points 
of superiority about Mellin’s Food, but 
just remember one of them this time. 
Mellin’s Food contains no dried milk. 

A sample will be sent free on request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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GOUT AND 
-RHEUMATISM... 


A prominent physician writes: 


Dear Sirs:—Replying to yours on the use of 
TARTARLITHINE aS a remedy in the treatment of 
gout, I wi'l say that 1 have used it in the treatment 

of about a dozen cases with results that are a little 
i less than wonderful. The characteristic feature 
of its action is the rapidity with which patients 
improve under its use. An improvement is notice- 
able within 24 hours. One of the most striking 
cases was that of a physician suffering from gout, 
4muscular rheumatism and frequent bilious head- 
aches. I prescribed Tartarlithine, and inone week 
there was absolute d.sappearance of all of the uric 
acid manifestations. The nervous irritability dis- 
appeared, and he stated that he had done the best 
week’s work which he had accomplished in years. 


Regular package $1.00, 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
97 Fulton Street, 


AGENTS FOR 


THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 


New York. 


‘SILVER 


THE KING 


of Silver Cleaners 


That its in every way 
Dest 


You 


fest. 


At Grocers or Postpaid / 

15 cts. in stamps. 

quantity for 
ng. 


ON 93 
30 CLIFF ST_MEW YOR! 


THE fTlANDY 
EXTEN Sion [EAF 


OTHER'S 


| 


: | SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


THE SINGER 


CABINET TABLE. 


Tae TEA PARTY 


OLD MACHINES TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 


| MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


7 SALESROOMS IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


THE 7 
CLOSED. 
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OF ALL TOILET SOAPS, THE. MOST 
LUXURIOUS, REFINED, AND LASTING 


The name « Colgate & Co.” 


on toilet and shaving soaps, per- 
fumes, sachets, toilet waters, and 
dental powder 


to the ** Ster ling” mark on silver. 


AVANT, 
VAS 


x 


g 


soap for the every- 
day soap tray 


6 


K 


Se 


wift and Company, Makers, Chicago 


Special Linen Sale 


We have purchased. at a large dis- 
count, the entire stock in this country of 
one of the best Irish manufacturers of 
fine table linen. We shall offer the same 
for our January sale at prices that have 
never been equaled for such high-grade 
goods. ‘These are all carefully hand- 
made and of the very best materials. 
You save about one-third from regular 
prices. Cloths are 2x2, 2x2%, 2x3, 
214 x 214, 214 x 3, 214 x4 yards. Napkins 
to match in all sizes. We also have 
special values in high-class Linen Pillow 
Cases and Turkish and Huck Towels. 


WM. S. KINSEY & CO. 
FIFTH AVENUE LINEN STORE 


390 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


‘Weber, 


4 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


“A harmonious creation of art” 
“ An inspiration to a musical temperament . 
“Supports the voice most admirably ” 


“The achievements of Albert 
Senior, in the realm of 
tone production, like the violin 
masterpieces of Cremona, still stand 
unrivalled.” 


WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, New York 


268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


181 Tremont Street, Boston 
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